oa. 
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‘In Greece we 
would shoot 
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THE GENTLE AFFRAY 


Gwyn Weller, pregnant wife of Ken Weller (who was also arrested), is 
removed from the Greek embassy last Friday night after a group of 
demonstrators had taken over the building. The Save Greece Now! movement 
was acting “on behalf of the people of Greece” and “against tyranny.” 
Forty-two people were arrested, though more than 50 took part - at least ten 
escaped from a police van. (Photo: Syndication International.) 
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Political prisoners 
back on death island 


Bob Overy writes: “Everyone who 
got away is not living where he 
should be living,’ said Diana Pym, 
secretary of the League for Demo- 
cracy in Greece, last Tuesday, des- 
cribing the plight of left-wingers in 
Greece under the military regime. 
Letters have been arriving like the 
one I received yesterday: “I cannot 
write anything about the situation 
in Greece because it is forbidden. I 
have no idea about what is going to 
happen. Future is unknown. I do not 
want you to write to me anything 
concerning this matter because it 
will be dangerous, perhaps.” Left- 
wingers are living in fear. It is a 
Police state. 


Betty Ambatielos, wife of Tony Am- 
batielos, who played so large a part 
in the protests against the detention 
of thousands of political prisoners 
after the civil war, was arrested in 
Greece last week. She is believed to 


have been “on the run.” It is thought 
that Tony Ambatielos is still free. 
The League for Democracy in Greece 
is particularly anxious now because 
the island of ‘ Gavdos,” where the 
many deiainees were said to have 
been taken, is in fact Yioura. Yioura 
is an island prison-camp about which 
the League organised an international 
campaign in the fifties. Eventually 
the Red Cross supported the League’s 
complaints about conditions on the 
island and the camp was closed when 
the prison guards refused to serve 
there any longer. They said it was so 
bad they felt they were in prison 
themselves. 

The ailing leader of the United 
Democratic Left party, 65-year-old 
Mr Iliou, is said to be on the island. 
He is a diabetic and there are no 
facilities for treating him on the 
island. The League says that his im- 
prisonment there “ will amount to a 
death sentence.” 


you!’ 


“In Greece, we would shoot you! ” 
shouted a violently excited Greek at- 
taché at non-violent demonstrators in 
the Greek embassy in London last 
Friday night, as police came pouring 
in. 

His words, more than anything else, 
explain and justify the audacity of 
more than 50 supporters of the 
“Save Greece Now! ” movement in 
attempting to deprive the military 
regime in Greece of its diplomatic 
office in Britain. If left-wingers can 
be dealt with so severely over there, 
the penalties in Britain for such ex- 
treme action as a non-violent coup 
seem suddenly acceptable and rela- 
tively unimportant. 


Thoughts of this kind must have been 
in the minds of the participants as 
they moved quickly into the embassy 
in Upper Brook Street at 8 pm last 
Friday. The doorman claims to have 
been knocked down by those who 
rang the doorbell but, according to 
accounts from those involved, his 
story (so well-publicised by the press) 
is untrue. No doorman when faced 
with inquisitive police, press and a 
furious ambassador would have the 
courage to admit that he was fooled 
by a Greek girl with flowers and 
therefore offered no resistance to an 
entry party of fifty. But that is what 
really happened. 

Similarly, the charge against Terry 
Chandler, that he assaulted a police 
officer, is a cover-story for the fact 
that he was himself assaulted by 
more than one policeman, as well as 
by the Greek attaché who lost control 
of himself. It is clear that the police 
would like to separate a few indi- 
viduals from the 42 so as to bring 
serious charges that might stand up 
in a court of law. Terry Chandler 
is being victimised because he re- 
sisted arrest by holding on to stair- 
rails and bannisters as he was beaten 
and dragged out of the building. 


One of the demonstrators, Ken Wel- 
ler, said to a policeman who was 
hitting a girl: “TI have your number. 
Let her alone.” The policeman re- 
plied, “Oh, you do, do you,” and hit 
him twice in the stomach. As he was 
being taken downstairs, he com- 
mented to another policeman, ‘“ Don’t 
you remember Challenor?”” He was 
then grabbed, but said: “I’ve got 
your number too.” For this he was 
kicked several times in the genitals: 
“Do you still remember my num- 
ber? ’”’, said the second policeman. 
“Tve forgotten,” was the reply. The 
number is PC 455. 

The two charges that have been 
brought so far by the police (see 
“Arrests and charges”, p 12) are very 
serious, carrying likely prison sen- 
tences of years rather than months; 
and by their presentation of the case 
the police have sought to give the 
impression to the Marlborough Street 
magistrate, to the press and public, 
and to the demonstrators themselves 
that their offence is extremely grave. 
At present, the 42 defendants are 
still being led to believe that they 
will be jointly tried at the Old Bailey. 
What makes the use of these charges 
so suspicious is that they do not stand 


—SCREAMS 
EMBASSY 
MAN 


up to serious examination. The de- 
monstrators, to the best of our know- 
ledge, used no violence whatsoever. 
What is more, the damage done to 
embassy property was done by the 
police as they broke into the build- 
ing rather than by the demonstrators 
locking and barricading doors. In any 
case, the charges refer to what hap- 
pened in the road, that is, in Upper 
Brook Street, rather than in the em- 
bassy, and the demonstrators were 
in the road only as they ran quickly 
into the embassy and as they were 
dragged, non-resisting, out again to 
police vans. (The Greek embassy is 
legally Greek soil and so the British 
police cannot bring charges for what 
happened on Greek territory.) 


Thus one is forced to believe that the 
serious affray charge, which surely 
cannot be found proved in any British 
court of law, however biased is police 
evidence, was brought in either to 
intimidate the magistrate into refus- 
ing bail last weekend and frighten the 
defendants, or (assuming the charge 
isn’t dropped in the meantime) to 
intimidate an Old Bailey jury into 
finding the defendants guilty on the 
lesser charge. 


And what this means is that the 
police recognise this demonstration 
for what it was: a well-executed, 
audacious action carried out by a 
group of people who are serious in 
their ideas of resistance to injustice, 
even including an injustice as enorm- 
ous and seemingly unchallengeable as 
the Greek military coup. George 
Brown (who had “recognised” the 
new Greek government on the day 
of the demonstration) was forced to 
apologise to the Greek ambassador 
for what had happened. He must be 
furious with the police for allowing 
it to happen. They must ensure that 
it doesn’t happen again by getting 
savage sentences against the 42. 

We don’t know whether the “Save 
Greece Now! ” movement and poten- 
tial groups like it will be destroyed, 
as the Committee of 100 was demor- 
alised by the Wethersfield trial. But 
at the moment, morale seems high. 
We needn’t expect another embassy 
to be taken over. (The rumours that 
there were ever any plans to kidnap 
the Greek ambassador are totally 
false.) But, whatever happens in the 
future, one way forward has been 
shown. Audacity is the key. 


SST 
Arrests and 
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US war firms 

We are looking for evidence connect- 
ing firms in this country with US war 
production. Dow (Wigmore Street) 
apparently makes chemicals used in 
Vietnam; we would be glad of any 
information about Jocal subsidiaries 
of the following US companies, which 
have defence contracts with their 
government. 

Lockheed; General Electric; United 
Aircraft; General Dynamics; Boeing; 
American Tel & Tel; General Motors: 
Kaiser; Ford; Sperry Rand; Westing- 
house Electric; Ling-Temco-Vought; 
Bendix; Honeywell; International Tel 
& Tel; Standard Oil (NJ); General 
Telephone & Electronics; EMI; El 
Dupont de Nemours; Chrysler: Stand- 
ard Oil (Calif); Eastman Kodak; In- 
ternational Harvester; Union Carbide. 
This is a labyrinthine subject: GEC 
alone has 46 subsidiaries in Britain. 
Aviation Week of December 5, 1966, 
said the total Defense Department 
spending through these firms was up 
$9.3 billion on the previous year, 
“reflecting the increased Pentagon 
spending touched off by the war in 
Vietnam.” 

Jennifer Hinton, Secretary, 

Oxford Vietnam Peace Movement, 
174 Walton Street, Oxford. 


Summer project 


Viv Broughton’s letter (April 14) is 
the most useful proposal put to the 
peace movement for a long time. If 
we are determined and ambitious 
enough we could make a major con- 
tribution towards ending the Vietnam 
war. 

Some of us in Cambridge have been 
considering a prolonged campaign 
in East Anglia this summer. We have 
been leafleting and demonstrating for 
nearly a year now at USAF bases like 
Lakenheath and Alconbury, and we 
cannot really claim to have produced 
any tangible results. Our efforts have 
been occasional and fragmentary, 
since we rely on weekend campaign- 
ers who live miles from the bases. 
Students at Cambridge University 
have contributed little; this is largely 
due to the university’s intensely intro- 
verted political scene. It is also_too 
easy, and often reasonable, to claim 
that extensive activities in term-time 
are impossible. ee 

But the long summer vacation is an- 
other matter. For most students the 
choice really is between indulging 
personal fancies and getting down to 
work on a desperately hard matter. 
Not that a summer project is likely 
to be dreary. As with the Aldermas- 
ton march this year, the participants 
can make it what they will. It is an 
ideal opportunity for the peace move- 
ment, radicals and the left to learn 
to understand each other, to work 
and live together in the context of 
direct action. If we are to explain 
ourselves to US servicemen we must 
first be able to explain ourselves to 
our own comrades. Whatever our 
disagreements may be, if we believe 
that US intervention in Vietnam is 
wrong and must end, we can unite In 
trying to prevent servicemen from 
going to Vietnam. It is a limited ob- 
jective but a sound basis for all sorts 
of dialogues. 

A campaign of this kind should last 
for at least six weeks and should 
be preceded by an intensive local 
build-up. Around the middle of 
August, when all the penniless stu- 
dents have had time to earn their 
bread, we should move into the loca- 
tion of the bases, accommodating our- 
selves in organised groups as close 
to the soldiers and local people as 
possible. Activities should be devel- 
oped by circumstances but our even- 


tual aim would be to make personal 
contact with US servicemen and per- 
suade them to leave the forces or 
refuse to go to Vietnam - also to leave 
behind us local groups strong enough 
to continue our work. 

We could present, on a rota-system, 
non-stop pickets asking a series of 
questions and pin-pointing the sort of 
facts that the servicemen are not 
familiar with. We should infiltrate the 
churches, youth clubs, pubs, cafes, 
cinemas and all other social centres 
in the area and make Vietnam a focal 
point of discussion and concern. We 
should go on to the bases in small 
groups and large marches and talk 
to the men and their families. A lot 
of Americans do like to talk about 
Vietnam, however much they disagree 
with us, and it is quite easy for small 
groups to get on to some bases to 
do this. Our possible removal by the 
police would disturb many of the 
residents and might well entice them 
into meeting us outside the bases. 
(This has already happened once.) 
Once this sort of contact was estab- 
lished we could arrange film-shows, 
poetry readings, folk singing and so 


on. 
We should regularly leaflet the bases 
and local villages and towns advertis- 
ing our views on Vietnam and our 
activities. Among ourselves and, 
hopefully, with the Americans we 
could run forums and discussion 
groups on Vietnam, the peace move- 
ment, direct action, student move- 
ments and related topics. We should 
also endeavour to do constructive 
community work in the area. At the 
end of the summer we might go back 
to our colleges with something like 
the sense of purpose that American 
students took to Berkeley and other 
universities after the 1964 summer 
project in Mississippi. 

These proposals are at present ten- 
tative. Some people, especially those 
who are not students, will not be able 
to spare so much time as others. If 
we had a hard core prepared to work 
for, say, six weeks up to the begin- 
ning of October we could use many 
more even if they could only spare 
a day or two. Would anyone who is 
interested please contact me with sug- 
gestions and offers of help? (Trans- 
port, accommodation, finance and per- 


suasive American peace workers 
would be particularly welcome.) 
Reb Clay, 


Gonville & Caius College, Cambridge. 


Drug prescriptions 


We are writing to you to express our 
concern at the proposals laid down 
in the Dangerous Drugs Bill which 
was published at the end of March, 
and to ask your support in making 
known to a wider audience the feel- 
ings and fears of some of those most 
intimately concerned with the prob- 
lems arising from addiction to heroin 
and cocaine. 

First, we feel that there are scrove 
dangers in the proposal to take away 
from general practitioners the free- 
dom to prescribe heroin and cocaine. 
Under the existing legislation, very 
few doctors have, in fact, been willing 
to prescribe responsibly and for size- 
able numbers of addicts, and an even 
smaller number have “ abused ” their 
freedom to prescribe. We feel that 
too much irresponsible criticism has 
been levelled at these ‘junkies’ 
doctors ” by people who do not know 
the drug scene well, and for whom 
“overprescription’”’ has become a 
shibboleth to end all discussion. We 
know these doctors and the addicts 
whom we have helped know them. 
There are some who have exploited 
the heroin situation for private profit, 
and they have been justly con- 


demned. We deplore their presence; 
but the “ junkies’ doctors,” including 
the “six” cited in the Brain report, 
do not, on the whole, belong to this 
category. They have borne for years 
a responsibility which few doctors 
would accept, and they have carried 
the burden of London’s addict popu- 
lation without help or sympathy from 
medical officialdom. Moreover, they 
have the trust and confidence of the 
addicts. 

Prescribing for addicts is a very com- 
plex affair, and raises numerous so- 
cial and ethical problems. The judg- 
ment of medical guilt in such a 
sphere is too delicate a matter to be 
left to government officials without 
training or experience of the difficul- 
ties. The Guardian report of March 
25 observed that the Bill “ gives the 
Home Secretary the power to sweep 
aside the medical profession’s tradi- 
tional claim to manage its own 
affairs,” and that it “goes a good 
deal further than the recommenda- 
tions of the Brain Committee, which 
said that discipline should be in the 
hands of the General Medical Coun- 
cil’s Disciplinary Committee.” 

We are disturbed, too, that the Bill 
could mean the jeopardising of rela- 
tionships between doctors and addicts 
in three ways. First, that some, per- 
haps most, of the doctors who know 
the addicts and are trusted by them 
will now cease to prescribe. Second, 
that, unless provision is made for 
some very loose liaison with the 
official “‘ treatment centres,” some of 
the most important experimental 
work will now be halted. We are all 
involved in different ways with the 
care of small groups and addicts, and 
this involves prescribing for them. 
We feel that our work, and the ad- 
dicts who have trusted us, are threat- 
ened by the Bill. Third, that the desig- 
nated centres will, with a few excep- 
tions, be staffed by people with no 
experience of addicts or addiction. 
This could mean that addicts would 
simply refuse to go to them, and seek 
other channels: the illicit market in 
heroin and other drugs has already 
expanded. 

We should urge therefore, first, that 
there should not only be tolerance 
but positive encouragement shown to 
those doctors and social workers who 
are at present tackling the problems 
of addiction. They should not be 
compulsorily absorbed into an official 
network of treatment centres, and 
the harsh penalties for “‘ overprescrip- 
tion” should be reconsidered in the 
light of their experience and know- 
ledge. 

Second, we support the prohibiting 
of all prescribing of heroin and co- 
caine outside the National Health 
Service. 

Third, we ask that financial support 
on a large scale be made available to 
the voluntary bodies involved in this 
work, which are too many to men- 
tion. 

Dr P. A. L. Chapple, Consultant Psy- 
chiatrist. Dr D. M. Downes, Lecturer 
in Social Administration and Crimin- 
ologist, London School of Economics. 
Dr Ian J. C. Dunbar, General Prac- 
titioner. Rev John Hester, Rector of 
Soho. Brenda Jordan, Student Psy- 
chologist. Rev Kenneth Leech, Curate 
of Holy Trinity, Hoxton, NI. Mrs 
Judith Piepe, Parish Worker, St 
Anne’s, Soho. John Walters, Proba- 
tion Officer. Geoffrey Worthington, 
Social Psychologist. 


Wilson picket 
Your report on the Christian Social- 
ist Movement conference (Peace 


News, April 21) has been brought to 
my notice and I would like to com- 
ment on inaccuracies. 


Mr Wilson is not and never has been 
president of CSM, nor has he held any 
office in the movement at any time. 
Lord Soper has been chairman since 
the inception of the present move- 
ment. ; 

The reception was a private affair 
to enable members to meet Mr Wil- 
son, also a member, in an informal 
way. 

I should have thought your corres- 
pondent would have been aware of 
the fact that the police know of the 
Prime Minister’s movements, and that 
they were not called to the confer- 
ence by any officer of CSM. 

The pledge of membership of CSM 
contains a commitment to seek the 
abolition of nuclear weapons, disarm- 
ament and world peace. At the con- 
ference a resolution was passed in 
support of U Thant’s proposal, but 
you did not see fit to print this. 
Andrew Bibb, 

203 Queens Road, London SE15. 


Vietnam advert 


We printed our Vietnam advert in 
the Guardian on April 21, several 
days before schedule, in order to co- 
incide with the Spring Mobilisation’s 
first week of protest and to help rally 
the anti-war MPs in their debate. 
Signatories only who may have missed 
seeing the advert can obtain a copy 
from us by sending us an s.a.e. size 
4in by 9in with their request. 

We shall be donating to the Medical 
Aid Committee for Vietnam at least 
£750 once all cheques from abroad 
have heen cleared by our bank. 
The full page cost £1,250. We have 
not yet received an account for the 
overflow names and for the cost of 
printing the copies - approximately 
£100, we think. Our total receipts 
were approximately £2,200. 

We still have the task of mailing 
copies of the advert to the overseas 
signatories and we estimate that our 
total cost for the operation will come 
to £200, which is our contribution to- 
wards peace in Vietnam. 

Roz & Joe Baleombe, 

12 Cokers Lane, London SE21. 


Barnaby Martin 


In the April 14 Peace News, Barnaby 
Martin wrote an article entitled 
“Community service: the full-time 
revolution,” describing the scheme 
he plans to start in 1968, which would 
combine his background in the peace 
movement with his experience in 
Quaker Work Camps. Are there any 
‘Barnaby Martins ” among your read- 
ers who would like to replace the one 
we are losing in September this year? 
Barnaby has held the position of 
Assistant Secretary for two years. 
Applicants should be free to under. 
take a similar period of service. 
A classified advertisement in your 
columns gives further details and the 
address from which full information 
is available. 
Christopher Lilwall, 
Chairman, Quaker Work Camps, 
eee House, Euston Road, London 
its 


Slogans 


I should explain to Jack Robinson 
(letters, April 28) that when I wrote 
in my report of the Dutch Easter 
march that it was a new experience 
to hear 500 people shouting a single 
slogan, it was as a comparison with 
the internal dissension and meaning- 
less slogan-shouting one always gets 
on large British marches. 

David McLellan, 

54 Litchfield Way, London NWI1. 


This photo shows the damage caused by the explosion of an arms ship in 
Havana Harbour in March 1960. It killed 70 people. As William Worthy points 
out in this article, the CIA was at this period engaged in the masterminding 


of extensive sabotage inside Cuba. 


WILLIAM WORTHY 


The CIA as 


managing 


In April, 1961, a few days after the 
unsuccessful Bay of Pigs invasion of 
Cuba, Allen Dulles, at that time the 
director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, met in an off-the-record ses- 
sion with the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors at their annual 
convention. 

Given the intelligence, by then ob- 
viously faulty, that had entered into 
Washington’s advance calculations, he 
inevitably was pressed to tell: “ What 
are the sources of the CIA’s infor- 
mation about other countries?” One 
source, Mr Dulles replied, was US 
foreign correspondents who are “ de- 
briefed” by the CIA on their return 
home. 

Much of the debriefing, ’ve learned 
over the years, is agreed to freely and 
willingly by individual newsmen un- 
troubled by the world’s image of them 
as spies. In at least one case, as 
admitted by a former regional area 
specialist on a mass circulation news 
magazine, the debriefing took place 
very reluctantly after his initial re- 
fusal to co-operate was vetoed by his 
superiors. But, depending on the ac- 
cess that US citizens have to a parti- 
cular country, some of the eager ses- 
sions with the CIA debriefers bring 
handsome remuneration. 

Despite its great power and general 
unaccountability, the CIA dreads ex- 
posés. Perhaps because of a “ prickly 
rebel” family reputation stretching 
over three generations, the CIA has 
never approached me about any of 
the 48 countries I have visited, in- 
cluding three (China, Cuba and 
North Vietnam) which have been 
placed off-limits by the State Depart- 
ment. 

But the secret agency has shown 
intense interest in my travels. Several 


years after my trip to China, I spoke 
in 


at Texas Southern University 
Houston. Following an afternoon 
seminar, an economics professor 


talked with me in the presence of 
students and several of his col- 
leagues. With a broad “I know all 
about you” grin on his face he said: 
“Mr Worthy, when you were in 
China, I was working on the CIA’s 
China desk in Washington. Every 
morning we used to receive a top 
secret report of your movements in 
China the day before.” 

Quite a while earlier, in Kansas City, 
I had met socially a man who had 
served his Army tour of duty in 
mufti, on detached service in North 
Africa and elsewhere with the Na- 
tional Security Agency. Out of curi- 
osity, I asked him the going price tag 
for a newsman’s debriefing on China. 
He thought for a moment, and then 
replied: ‘Oh, about ten thousand 
dollars.” Out of the CIA’s petty cash 
drawer, 

My first awareness of the CIA’s 
special use of Negro newsmen 
abroad came at the time of the 1955 
Afro-Asian Summit conference at 
Bandung, Indonesia. Through Wash- 
ington sources, a Negro editor dis- 


editor 


covered, and told me, that the gov- 
ernment was planning to send at 
least one Negro correspondent to 
“cover” the historical gathering. 


I investigated, and found how the 
expense money and “fee” were be- 
ing transmitted to the reporter. The 
“conduit” for the funds was the 
Negro director of a national organis- 
ation, supported by many big cor- 
porations, that works primarily 
against employment discrimination. 
The CIA cash was passed to the direc- 
tor by a highly placed federal exe- 
cutive, now governor of a populous 
eastern state, whose brothers have 
long been heavy contributors to the 
job opportunity organisation. 
Because of the serious implications 
for a press supposedly free of govern- 
ment interference, I relayed this in- 
formation to the American Civil 
Liberties Union. I also told Theodore 
Brown, one of A. Philip Randolph's 
union associates in the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. Ted’s re- 
sponse has always stuck in my mem- 
ory: 


“Tm one step ahead of you, Bill. 
Sukarno and the Indonesian gov- 
ernment know all about this, and 
they are considering demanding an 
apology from Washington. They 
are particularly incensed at having 
a Negro sent to spy in their coun- 
try.” 
Contemporary readiness to “co- 
operate” with spy agencies, whether 
motivated by quick and easy money 
or by misconceived patriotism, had 
its precedent in World War I and in 
the revolutionary aftermath. In the 
summer of 1920, Walter Lippmann, 
his wife, and Charles Nerz published 
in The New Republic an exhaustive 
survey of how the New York Times 
had reported the first two years 0 
the Russian revolution. 
They found that on 91 occasions (an 
average of twice a week), Times dis- 
patches out of Riga, Latvia, but- 
tressed by editorials, had informed 
readers that the revolution had either 
collapsed or was about to collapse, 
while at the same time constituting 
a mortal menace to the rest of 
Europe. Lippmann and his associates 
attributed the misleading coverage to 
a number of factors. Especially cited 
in the survey were the transcending 
win-the-war and anti-Bolshevik pas- 
sions of Times personnel, aS well as 
“undue intimacy” with Western in- 
telligence agencies. 
Since 1959, when Fidel Castro seized 
power, Miami has been a modern-day 
Riga: a wild rumour factory from 
where Castro’s “death” and immin- 
ent overthrow were repeatedly re- 
ported for several years. Both in that 
city of expatriates and also in 
Havana, “undue intimacy” with the 
CIA caused most North American 
reporters covering the Cuban revolu- 
tion to echo official US optimism 
about the Bay of Pigs invasion. 


In the summer of 1961, on my fourth 


visit to that revolutionary island, a 
Ministry of Telecommunications offi- 
cial told me of a not untypical inci- 
dent shortly before the invasion. 
Through mercenaries and thoroughly 
discredited Batistianos, the CIA was 
masterminding extensive sabotage 
inside Cuba, a policy doomed to fail- 
ure not only because anti-Castro en- 
deavours lacked a popular base, but 
above all because kindergartens, de- 
partment stores during shopping 
hours, and similar public places were 
among the targets being bombed. 
On one such occasion, a bomb went 
off at 9.08 pm. Five minutes earlier, 
at 9.03 pm, a US wire service cor- 
respondent filed an “urgent press” 
dispatch from the Western Union 
teleprinter in his bureau office, re- 
porting the explosion that, awkardly 
for him, came five minutes after the 
CIA’s scheduled time. When that 
correspondent and most of his US 
colleagues were locked up for a week 
or two during the CIA-directed in- 
vasion and then expelled, US edit- 
orial writers were predictably indig- 
nant. 

Except perhaps in Washington and in 
the United Nations delegates’ lounge, 
the CIA’s department on journalism 
is probably busier abroad than with 
newsmen at home. In 1961, during a 
televised interview, Walter Lippmann 
referred casually to the CIA’s brib- 
ing of foreign newsmen (editors as 
well as the working press), especially 
at the time of critical elections. Ail 
over the world, governments and 
political leaders, In power and in 
opposition, can usually name their 
journalistic compatriots who are 
Known or strongly suspected of be- 
ing on the CIA’s bountiful payroll. I 
believe that it was Leon Trotsky who 
once observed that anyone who en- 


¢ Sages in intelligence work is always 


uncovered sooner or later. 

Even neutralist countries have be- 
come increasingly distrustful of US 
newsmen. Not long ago Cambodia 
expelled a Negro reporter after just 
24 hours. In an official statement, 
the Ministry of Information alleged 
that he “is known to be not only a 
journalist but also an agent of the 
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War Crimes In 


Vietnam 


t+. EERTRAND RUSSELL 


“A carefully catalogued and damning indictment 
of American aggression and what it means to the 
people of Britain. This is an invaluable handbook 
on the Vietnam war, which should be in the posses- 
sion of every man and woman of good will who 
really wishes to get the war ended.” - MoRNING 
Star. Reprint now ready. Cloth 25s, Paper 12s 6d. 


SEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 
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CIA.” In a number of Afro-Asian 
countries entry visas for US corres- 
pondents, particularly if on a first 
visit, can be approved only by the 
prime minister or some other high 
official. 

As recently as a generation ago, it 
would have been unthinkable for most 
editors, publishers, newscasters, and 
reporters to acquiesce in intelligence 
debriefings, not to mention less “ pas- 
sive”? operations. The ‘cold war” 
concept of press and university as 
instruments of foreign policy had not 
yet spread over the land. In those 
years before the Second World War, 
if any government agent had dared to 
solicit the co-operation of a William 
Allen White at The Emporia (Kansas) 
Gazette, or a Robert Maynard Hut- 
chins at the University of Chicago, 
the rebuff would have been as ex- 
plosive as the retort which was made 
to the CIA five or six years ago by 
the president of the New Mexico 
School of Mines. 

Describing himself as a “ fundamen- 
talist ” on fidelity to intellectual free- 
dom and on adherence to professional 
codes, he told me of his having been 
asked by the CIA to alert the agency 
whenever any of his faculty mem- 
bers were about to travel abroad “so 
that we can ask them to keep their 
eyes open.” 

“You people ought to be put in 
jail,’ he spat at the agent. “ You 
have no right to involve academics 
and innocent people in your dirty 
business.” 

To his disappointment, however, not 
everyone on his teaching staff saw it 
his way. At the next faculty meeting, 
when he related the conversation, 
some of the professors missed the 
underlying principle by asking: 
“Well, what’s wrong with the CIA’s 
proposition?” 

But now, the times, and the intellec- 
tual climate, have changed. The older 
tradition of this country is reassert- 
ing itself. In the mass media and on 
the campuses the “ fundamentalists ” 
may never become a majority. They 
don’t have to. They are again “ rais- 
ing a standard to which all honour- 
able men may repair.” 


22s TS 7 
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New Improved left 


Rod Prince writes: On Monday even- 
ing, at a crowded meeting in London, 
the New Left returned to political 
life after a six-year absence. The oc- 
casion was the launching of the May 
Day Manifesto, a 25,000-word state- 
ment of discontent with Mr Wilson’s 
“managed capitalism,’ which de- 
clares its intention to “end the sys- 
tem of consensus politics” and to re- 
build a socialist movement in Bri- 
tain. 
The manifesto argues the case that 
Labour has abandoned socialist goals 
for the aim of a consensus which 
will make capitalism work; it has em- 
barked on a new imperialism, failed 
to attend to real political problems, 
and misused the language of social- 
ism to conceal the true nature of its 
acts. The attack is not a new one, but 
it is well stated and effective. In es- 
sence, the manifesto says that all our 
current political problems run back 
to a single political system; what the 
authors are working for is “a differ- 
ent whole society ”’: 
“The problems of whole men and 
women are now habitually rele- 
gated to specialised and disparate 
fields, where the society offers to 
manage or adjust them by this or 
that consideration or technique. 
Against this, we define socialism 
again as a humanism: a recogni- 
tion of the social reality of man in 
all his activities, and of the conse- 
quent struggle for the direction of 
this reality by and for ordinary 
men and women.” 
This is a definition which you might 
expect to be widely accepted; and in 
fact the manifesto is supported by a 
wide range of people, including Marx- 
ists, old New Lefters, radical Catho- 
lics, existential psychiatrists and 
peace activists. The question is: 
where does this analysis, with this 
support, lead? 
The manifesto itself is not altogether 
clear about this. It is for a “new 
kind of movement” which does not 
subordinate every strategy to elec- 
toral calculations; it is for “a cam- 


Ppaign of needs and _ issues.” Its 
authors say: ‘‘ We have no alterna- 
tive but to withdraw our allegiance 
from the machine ”’; but in the next 
paragraph they say: “We mean... 
to keep our options open. We do not 
intend to make any premature move 
which would isolate the Left or con- 
fuse its actual and potential support- 
ers.” Further on they speak of the 
“ growing majority” of young people 
who feel no commitment to “ tradi- 
tional organisational forms.” 


At a press conference last week, 
Raymond Williams, co-editor with 
Stuart Hall and Edward Thompson 
of the manifesto, explained that a 
“premature move ” would be to start 
a new party. The manifesto group had 
not approached MPs for their sup- 
port because, although many left-wing 
MPs said the right things, they were 
trapped in the political machine and 
unable to act. The question of organ- 
isation was not for the group to 
decide: their job was to say what 
socialism now is, to start a discussion, 
and then to let the means work them- 
selves out. The plan is for a series 
of meetings up and down the country, 
which will lead to a “national con- 
vention” in the winter, when future 
steps will be discussed. 

Asked whether he regretted the elec- 
tion of the Labour government, Ray- 
mond Williams said he didn’t, because 
the alternative would have been 
something worse - a Conservative 
government. It was perhaps too soon 
to expect him to have said what his 
attitude would have been when faced 
with the Labour-Conservative choice 
in 1971; but the New Left seems to 
have a very similar position to the 
old - of having one foot in the Labour 
Party, one foot out. 

It is too early to say how the mani- 
festo group will develop: whether it 
will succeeding in uniting socialists 
for a comprehensive assault on the 
present political system, whether it 
will be able to develop links with 
radicals who are somewhat chary of 
the word “socialist,” what its with- 


drawal of allegiance from the machine 
really amounts to 


The manifesto is, in a sense, a calcu- 
lated risk: not many movements are 
launched with a 25,000-word state- 
ment. But it appears that the group 
does not intend, as was at one stage 
suggested, to become a society of 
socialist scholars. At the launching 
meeting, the speakers incluced John 
Froines, an American civil rights 
worker who spoke about the grass- 
roots organisation of the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party, and Ian 
MacDonald, who described the work 
for tenants’ rights being done by the 
Islington Campaign Against Racial 
Discrimination. The manifesto group 
is also informally linked with the 
Notting Hill Community Workshop, 
which is organising a major project 
this summer. 


This project envisages 200 people 
working in Notting Hill for four 
weeks on two plans. They intend to 
pioneer a “public housing register” 
which will “reflect the reality be- 
tween needs and resources,” and they 
will seek out play space for children. 
There will also be a programme of 
discussions about housing, poverty, 
race relations and community organ- 
isation. 


As the manifesto says, ‘To state the 
indictment is to begin to find the 
means to change it.” For the socialists 
of the New Left, as for the peace 
movement, ideas can only be worked 
out in action. Action will be of little 
use if it involves only the committed 
few. Projects like the Notting Hill 
one, if they can develop beyond help- 
ing the underdog into an effort to 
change the system, look like the most 
promising way forward. 


Information about the Notting Hill 
summer project is available from its 
secretary, 60 St Ervans Road, London 
WI10 (phone 01-969 6536). The May 
Day manifesto costs 2s 6d from the 
same address or from Housmans 
Bookshop. 


Fascism, then nuclear war 


War-talkers are damned fools, if not 
a little crazy. This is the first ele- 
mentary lesson to be learned from 
General Westmoreland’s speech be- 
fore both Houses of Congress last 
week, in which he spoke of military 
victory at all costs, and implied that 
dissenters and resisters in America 
were cowards or traitors engaged in 
offering aid and comfort to the ene- 
my. Even more revealing were some 
of the reactions to the speech. Quite 
a few senators were reported to have 
found the speech “thrilling.” Mr 
Mendel Rivers, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, 
told reporters that the speech “ sepa- 
rated the men from the boys.” 


Seriously, what do the likes of Gen- 
eral Westmoreland and Mendel 
Rivers mean when they talk such 
rubbish? It is rubbish, make no mis- 
take; we are dealing here with a 
deeply pathological, neurotic, even 
schizophrenic phenomenon, and the 
possibility of dismissing stupidity by 
means of simple reason and ordinary 
common sense should not be under- 
estimated. 


However, perhaps this does not take 
us far enough into the problem. Cer- 
tainly, these people talk nonsense, 
which is not proper to grown men, 
and this should be made quite clear. 
But, and this is the sober note, it is 
dangerous nonsense, murderous non- 
sense; for if they have their way, 


the jig will be up for the lot of us, 
with fascism first, and then the nu- 
clear war. 

This is the meaning which we can 
read from the General’s speech. 
Never before has any serving soldier 
been summoned from the theatre of 
war to expound national policy be- 
fore Congress; never before has there 
been any clearer indication that, to- 
day, American national policy is 
military policy (and military policy 
is war-policy, always, whatever the 
denials or rationalisations). Of course, 
this is the charge which anarchists 
have always levelled against the 
state; namely, that it is not possible 
to separate war-making from the 
more conventional departmentalising 
of government functions into educa- 
tion, production, consumption, pro- 
tection, etc. Today, it is hard to deny 
them their truth. 


All the signs point ominously in this 
direction. There is much talk of the 
imminent mining of the Haiphong 
harbour, the devastation of the MIG 
air bases, and the land invasion of 
the North. Meanwhile, in America, 
war-fever, war-madness, is likely to 
become ever more wildly irrational; 
the attempted suppression of dissent 
is bound to get more ruthless still; 
the emasculation of intellect and 
emotion will proceed apace. 


It wouldn’t be so bad if the American 
government, the Army, the Air Force, 


the Navy, the Pentagon, the CIA, the 
Scientific foundations, the corpora- 
tions on war-contracts, and so forth, 
frankly told their citizenry that they 
were preparing for nuclear war. If 
they did, one of two things would 
happen. People would be plunged into 
total despair, cynicism, deep apathy. 
In the presence of the fully under- 
stood knowledge of nuclear weapons, 
overkill bombs, and _ bacteriological 
poisons, they might even be driven to 
hysteria, in which case the war-sys- 
tem would become inoperable. This 
is One reason why the truth has to 
be stifled, why people have to be 
told lies. 

The second possibility is that people 
would revolt, and say: No. Stop it. 
We won't go along with it! This is 
about our last faint hope for stopping 
this war in Vietnam and saving our 
skins, before the fog of war chokes 
everybody and extinguishes all hu- 
man life and liberty. But it means 
that people have got to be told the 
truth about the Vietnam war, and 
about what it will lead to unless it 
is soon stopped, even at the risk of 
that psychic disintegration and col- 
lapse which we have just mentioned. 
Governments won’t tell them the 
truth; armies won’t tell them the 
truth; it is not their job to stimulate 
revolt, but to contain it or eliminate 
it altogether. But some people will 
not be silenced. The future, if there 
is to be one, rests with them. R.B. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


I’m never quite sure what to think 
about Europe. [’m aware that it’s 
more than just a question of the rela- 
tive prices of tomatoes and Volks- 
wagens, but what [ can never decide 
is whether the super-power paranoia 
bit (Hebridean crofters consigned to 
economic extinction at the tick of a 
tape by a computer in Milan) is offset 
by the enticing prospect of people 
mingling unrestricted by borders, cus- 
toms or currency allowances, all the 
way from Norway to Naples. 

Meanwhile, today is Europe Day. It 
has been thus designated by the 
Council of Europe - a body of rather 
nebulous authority which lives in 
Strasbourg and publishes pro-Euro- 
pean propaganda. If you want to cele- 
brate Europe Day, the council offers 
“a few hints.” Such as flying the 
European flag, which consists of 
twelve (why?) gold stars on an azure 
field, or naming houses, streets and 
squares after the pioneers of a United 
Europe. I think [ll hold a rally in 
Napoleon Square. 

* 


As a member of the Underground 
Press Syndicate, Peace News is in- 
creasingly, almost embarrassingly, the 
recipient of complimentary copies of 
other member papers in the USA. 
These are generally anarchic and im- 
aginative in layout and content, but 
since they are on the whole centred 
round a particular university or com- 
munity, their material is often paro- 
chial, which is why very little of it 
reappears in this paper. 

Their reflection of their readers’ less 
domestic interests, however, does turn 
up some interesting titbits. For ex- 
ample, The Rag (Austin, Texas) runs 
a regular round-up of world news 
under the collective and endearing 
title of “ Desolation Row,” which re- 
cently included an item about a Uni- 
versity of California student who 
wrote: ‘‘ Johnson’s war in Vietnam 
makes America puke” on the outside 
of a letter. He was subsequently in- 
vestigated by the Secret Service, 
since, according to an SS agent, these 
words could be construed as a threat 
to the President’s life. “If enough 
people puked on the President,” the 
agent explained, “it could kill him.” 


English understatement runs riot. 
Headline in Athens News, English- 
language daily in Athens, April 23, 
two days after the coup: “Greece 
Acquires New Government.” 

* 


Bore of the month looks like being 
Canada. The amount and favour- 
ability of press and television expos- 
ure it has been given of late verges 
on the indecent, particularly since the 
subject appears to be merely a Basil- 
don New Town on ice, 3,000 miles 
wide, with a massive inferiority com- 
plex, whose most impressive contri- 
bution to the culture of the civilised 
world seems to have been condensed 
soup. The only good reason I can 
think of for emigrating there is if 
you happen to be an able-bodied 
American male, eligible for the draft. 
* 


Further notes from the New World: 
in Australia, what they call the “ re- 
cruiting campaign” for migrants is 
falling seriously below even the pes- 
simistic target set for it. Some blame 
the mild British winter this year; 
others, Australia’s contribution to the 
war in Vietnam, which they see as 
not consistent with the promises of 
opportunity anda new life. 


And in New Zealand, the film of 
Ulysses will be shown strictly to se- 
gregated audiences, Not racially, but 
sexually. 


— 
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Burn the church and shoot the steepie 
Drop napalm upon the school 
Bomb the town and kill the people 


When your ammo’s gone, 


Roger Barnard 


EXQUISITE 
BARBARIANS 


There are times when the instituted 
cruelty of man’s society is so pro- 
foundly out of joint with the true 
moral realities and aspirations of 
human beings everywhere, that the 
resulting injustices, mutilations, and 
vicious insensitivities to genuine hu- 
man worth seem so painful as to be 
almost unbearable. This is the kind 
of impression which is left in the 
reader’s mind after he has spent a 
few hours with two books; The Face 
Of War, by Martha Gellhorn, pub- 
lished by Sphere Paperbacks at 5s; 
and Vietnam! Vietnam!, by Felix 
Greene, published last week, in a 
simultaneous joint venture, by Pen- 
guin Books in paperback at 12s 6d, 
and by Jonathan Cape in hardback at 
30s. (Both books are obtainable from 
Housmans.) 

The face of war. The ugliest face on 
God’s good earth. Martha Gellhorn 
has looked at it long and hard for 
more than thirty years, has written 
about it, capturing its foul pig-bloody 
stench in some of the best war des- 
patches to come from any working 
journalist this century. ‘‘ War happens 
to people, one by one,” she writes. It 
“ happens ” to everybody, everywhere, 
in the century of total war; on the 
most conservative estimate, we have 
managed to murder each other to the 
tune of something close on eighty mil- 
lion people in the last fifty years, all 
of it in the name of political realism. 
Cold war, hot war, race war, war war; 
it keeps on “ happening.” And now? 


Vietnam. Dress rehearsal for World 
War III. Massive warfare abroad, in- 
grained falsehood at home. The lie 
machine works overtime, seven days a 
week. Lies by the gallon, by the dozen, 
by the yard. But the truth slips 
through now and then. “ Bring those 
coon-skins home to hang on the wall,” 
says the giant President. “Burn the 
church and shoot the steeple/Drop 
napalm upon the school/Bomb the 


drop fuel 
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PHOTO BY WIDE WORLD FROM FELIX GREENE'S ‘VIETNAM! VIETNAM” 


town and kill the people/When your 
ammo’s gone, drop fuel,’ sings the 
clean-limbed, high-flying bomber 
pilot with steely blue eyes. Women’s 
faces, children’s laughter, a genera- 
tion’s manhood, this is what is being 
murdered, silenced, stamped on, and 
smashed to bits, day after day, in 
Vietnam. 

You can gauge some small idea of 
the reality of this war from Felix 
Green’s Vietnam! Vietnam!, a damn- 
ing indictment, in words and pictures, 
of the inherent brutality, destructive- 
ness, and callous arrogance of the 
modern affluent garrison state, where 
all the available social and cultural 
resources are more or less perman- 
ently mobilised towards sustained 
war-making. In the leng run, it is 
doubtful whether any human purpose 
is profound enough to justify show- 
ing the awful horror and suffering 
of war in all its cold detail; it needs 
the compassion of Tclstoy or Homer 
or Owen to carry it. In so far as the 
terrible images in Vietnam! Vietnam! 
remain insulated from immediate 
human experience, the book fails, as 
virtually all books on the Subject 
must; its ultimate long-term effect is 
probably to neutralise active compas- 
sion or indignation by turning them 
into pity, which is a passive emotion 
that can too easily lead to feelings 
of apathy or fatalism. 

However, the book deserves to be 
bought, read, and looked at, often. 
If nothing else, it constitutes a re- 
liable index to the way in which 
dehumanised mass murder rushes in 
to fill the moral vacuum which is 
left behind when politics abdicates to 
technicalised automatism and popular 
democracy is given over to faceless 
authorities who do not and will not 
tell the truth. This is not to gloss 
over the atrocities which are being 
committed by the NLF; morally, it 
is not possible for the radical pacifist 
to say that he finds one set of atroc- 


ities less abhorrent than the other. 
Existentially, however, there is the 
world of difference between peasant 
guerrilla warfare and the relentless 
technological onslaught which the 
Americans are making in Vietnam. 
To kill in passion, whether through 
fear, rage, love, or madness, is still 
in the realm of human affairs; it is 
still the act of a man, however des- 
picable it may be. But to kill in sheer 
animal indifference, every day, on 
schedule, as though there were noth- 
ing better to do, or as though your 
opponents were nothing more than 
insects to be casually brushed aside 
and liquidated en masse, represents 
the absolute limit in the inexorable, 
demoralising erosion of human values 
which we have witnessed this cen- 
tury. These airmen, raining down 
death from the skies, detached, aloof, 
programmed, are little more than 
licensed hangmen participating in a 
vile public spectacle. 


In fact, the domineering wilfulness 
of coercive sovereign power, which 
says to people in Vietnam, Give In 
Or Die!, is the last word in cynicism, 
for it lacks even the medieval dig- 
nity of vengeance or the sick strength 
of sadism. In terms of cultural trage- 
dy, it cannot help but be regarded 
as the final twist of the knife, an 
objective, unmitigated moral disaster 
for the whole of mankind. 

But if we do not accept murder, if 
we refuse to accept murder, we have 
to hang on and fight it as best we 
can. That a handful of individuals 
are doing this right now, with nothing 
to Keep them going other than a stub- 
born refusal to believe that all the 
alternatives are irretrievably blocked, 
is about the one good thing which 
can be said about this war. Their 
refusal is necessary, precisely be- 
cause they teach us that we can no 
longer. tolerate complicity without 
becoming exquisite barbarians. 


David Ray 


THE CARD PLAYERS 


How we envy their not caring, 
their sculptural crossing of legs, 
their idle tossing of cards! 
When they get up they are Satisfied 
as if from work. They rub 
their hands, 
adjust belts, 
jingle change in the pocket, 
see that their wives have been loyal 
in their absence. 
And alli the time they have been 
fishy enough for a painting by Cézanne. 
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asked to come at 9.30 am. I came 
very early and there was no-one else 
in the waiting room. When I went in 
for my interview, the man was clearly 
very shocked to see I was coloured. 
After much embarrassment he said 
that the job had only just been filled 
that morning. This was clearly untrue 
since there had been no-one else there 
that morning to my certain know- 
ledge. 


Complaint by Southall resident of In- 
dian nationality against West London 


; government training centre. 


On November 11, 1965 I was sent to 


es the government training centre for 


RACE RELATIONS/ENGLAND 


Evidence of 


discrimination 


Last month Political and Economic 
Planning published a report on race 
discrimination in Britain, which con- 
cluded that “there is, without any 
doubt, substantial discrimination in 
Britain against coloured immigrants 
in employment, in housing and in the 
provision of certain services such as 
motor insurance.” The report was the 
result of a survey, made at the re- 
quest of the Race Relations Board 
and the National Committee for Com- 
monwealth Immigrants. , 

Similar conclusions were reached in 
another report published last month 
by the Campaign Against Racial Dis- 
crimination. This report, which has 
received less publicity than the PEP 
report, assembles complaints brought 
to CARD and cases tested by its 
workers; it includes a section on 
complaints against the police. CARD 
points out that discrimination which 
starts at a low level in a firm or 
institution is often condoned at a 
higher level, and comments on the 
Jack of assistance or possibility of 
redress for the victims. 


Some extracts from the CARD report 
are reprinted here. 


Employment 


Complaint based on test by Manches- 
ter resident, born in Britain of 
Jamaican parents. 

I told the assistant in the shop that I 
had come about the job advertised in 
the Manchester Evening News. She 
asked whether I had an appointment 
and I told her I had come directly 
on seeing the advert. She replied 
that ‘In that case the job’s been 
taken,” whereupon I left the shop. 
J, a white girl, later applied for the 
job and was asked to attend an inter- 
view immediately. She asked specifi- 
cally whether the vacancy had been 
filled and was told it had not. 


Complaint by Lancashire resident of 
Nigerian nationality against British 
Rail. 

I saw an advert for a trainee clerk 
and applied for an interview. I was 


receiving training for the milling 
trade. I had just finished only two 
weeks when my instructor told me 
that I was not a fit person to be 
trained for milling. He assigned the 
reason for his decision that the In- 
dians and Pakistanis are not so good 
that they can learn handling English 
machines. He further said: ‘The 
brains of English children are inher- 
ently mechanical because their toys 
are purposely so designed; but in 
your countries the things are quite 
different.” After some time the man- 
ager called me and said: “Do not 
waste our government money... 
Your people are worthless and waste 
our time for nothing ... You would 
not be able to learn any engineering 
trade in your whole life.” 

After complaining to the labour ex- 
change, this informant got another 
place in Poplar training centre, and 
in September 1966 finished the milling 
course seven weeks ahead of sched- 
uled time. 


Complaint against a London hospital 
by man of British nationality, Trini- 
dadian origin. 

On November 4, 1965, whilst in the 
performance of my duties as a stoker 
at the hospital boiler house, I was 
savagely attacked, beaten, kicked and 
abused by Mr L. Hospital treatment 
was necessary and I was unfit for 
work from November 4 to 23. I made 
no effort to defend myself. I did not 
strike a single blow. 

The reason for the attack was because 
I reported to the hospital fitter that 
the boilers were not functioning cor- 
rectly, and that I had been informed 
by another hospital fitter that Mr L 
had been tampering with the boilers’ 
oil pumping unit, prior to my reliev- 
ing him for my turn of duty. He 
accused me of spreading tales about 
him, and without warning he attacked 
me, 

I immediately reported the incident 
to the porter at the main gate. Mr 
H, a porter and branch secretary of 
the Hospital Trade Union, accom- 
panied me back to the boiler house. 
Mr L at that time was armed with an 
empty bottle and when asked by Mr 
Hf to give his explanation of what 
happened Mr L replied, “I am after 
this bloody black.” In reply to another 
question from Mr H, Mr L said: “ Oh 
no, he didn’t hit me, he never had 
the chance.” 

In spite of representations by Mr H, 
the hospital authorities dismissed me, 
alleging that I was involved in a dis- 
pute in which blows were exchanged. 
I appered against my dismissal, and 
a sub-committee set up by the board 
of governors to hear my appeal said 
that there were no grounds for my re- 
instatement. My witness, Mr H, was 
not invited to attend the hearing or to 
give evidence. Mr L was not present, 
nor Was any statement brought for- 
ward from him accusing me of ex- 
changing blows with him. Mr S, the 
hospital group engineer, gave the sub- 
committee misleading information 
about my dismissal, for which he 
later wrote a letter of apology. 


The complainant was then refused 
industrial injury benefit and unem- 
ploument benefit on the grounds that 
there had been no industrial accident, 
and that he had lost his job through 
his own misconduct. On March 23 
and July 14, 1966 respectively, these 


decisions were reversed by local tri- 
bunals, on the grounds that there was 
“no evidence that the claimant did 
anything that contributed to the as- 
sault except pass on the information 
he did to the fitter, and that was not 
something outside his employment ” 
(March 23) and “ the tribunal are not 
satisfied that the claimant was the 
aggressor ” (July 14). The chairman 
of the tribunal severely criticised the 
hospital authorities, and Mr H, the 
union secretary, told the hospital 
secretary and engineer openly that 
they were exercising or encouraging 
racial prejudice. 


-lousing 


Complaint against Northampton es- 
Ave agent by West Indian organisa- 
ion. 

On January 13, 1967, I went to seek 
out a flat for and on behalf of Mr 
M, a West Indian, particulars having 
been given to me the previous after- 
noon. 

Mr U told me that his landlords had 
instructed him not to let any of the 
flats to coloured people as there may 
be difficulty in letting the other flats. 
““Some people,” he said, “feel very 
strongly against coloured people” - 
a fact which he himself resented, but 
he has to abide by the wishes of his 
clients. 


Police 
Complaint by London resident of 
British nationality and Grenadian 


origin against police in south-west 
London. 

Miss E was walking along the street 
one Sunday afternoon when she en- 
countered three small coloured child- 
ren. Miss E spoke to the children, 
managed to bring a halt to the at- 
tacks, and sent them on their separ- 
ate ways. She then proceeded on her 
journey. She was suddenly attacked 
from behind by Mr C, a six-foot tall 
white man who, while abusing her, 
dealt her many blows, claiming that 
she had struck his son. She denied 
touching the child and chided Mr C 
on his unmanly behaviour; he re- 
torted by hurling abuse against black 
people. 

Apparently someone called the police; 
a car drove up and a man in plain 
clothes got out, approached Miss E, 
showed her a card, while Mr C con- 
tinued his abuse and Miss E told him 
he should be ashamed of himself. 
This apparently angered Mr C, who, 
while the police were holding the 
arm of Miss E, struck her two more 
blows on her face and stomach. 

Miss E began screaming and strug- 
gling to get out of her captive posi- 
tion; she fell to the ground. She was 
taken to the station and charged with 
obstruction and assault on the police; 
it was claimed she bit the police- 
man. 

Miss L, an Englishwoman who was 
driving past, saw the assault on Miss 
E while held by the police, and did 
not see Miss E assault the police. 
She gave evidence accordingly. She 
was there from the time the police 
came out of the car and saw every- 
thing. When asked if she saw Miss 
E bite the police and if she saw any 
blood on the policeman’s hand, her 
reply was an emphatic no. 

Another Englishman gave evidence 
for Miss E, although he did not see 
beyond the arrival of the police. 

Mr C was not charged, but was 
brought in as chief police witness. He 
claimed that he saw Miss E assault 
the police. He admitted dealing her 
several blows, abusing her, using 
such words as “black bastard.” __ 
The policeman did not deny that Miss 
E was assaulted, that when he was 
holding her she suffered two further 
blows, or that their witness used 
foul, ahusive and racist language. 
Miss E was fined £5 plus £11 costs 
for assaulting the police; the other 
charges were dismissed. 
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RACE RELATIONS/AMERICA 


Anne Braden 


to non-violence ? 


Anne Braden is editor of “The Southern Patriot,” a monthly paper 
published in Louisville, Kentucky, and “ dedicated to ending discrimina- 
tion based on race, erced, colour, sex, national origin or economic 
condition.” In this article, reprinted from a recent edition, she dis- 
cusses the course of non-violent direct action within the US civil rights 


movement. 


Many people are concerned today be- 
cause they feel the freedom move- 
ment is turning towards violence; but 
the civil rights movement was never 
non-violent in the pacifist sense. Those 
who hope justice can be won without 
violence cannot really achieve this 
end by urging oppressed people to be 
non-violent; rather they can _ best 
spend their energies helping to check 
violence by the oppressors, and by 
creating an atmosphere where poli- 
tical action can be effective. 


Actually, no civil rights group has 
calied for organised violence as a 
weapon of social change. The con- 
trary impression among some obscrv- 
ers results from the fact that certain 
significant groups (SNCC, for one, but 
others also) no longer talk about non- 
violence as a central part of their 
programme. 

To understand this, we must see that 
when movement people speak of non- 
violence today they usually refer to a 
concept quite different from the one 
which moved thousands to action in 
the 1950s and carly 1960s. 


Then non-violence meant direct ac- 
tion. When the mass use of non- 
violence developed in the Southern 
movement, beginning in Montgomery 
in 1955, it did not arise as a counter 
to a violent movement. It arose at a 
time when Southern Negroes were 
silent and inactive - as were people 
of all colours throughout the nation 
in the wake of McCarthyism. 

Thus, non-violence meant the break- 
ing of silence, people standing up to 
be counted, masses in the streets, 
people in action. 

Today, on the other hand, when 
people speak of non-violence they 
usually mean inaction, people turning 
the other cheek, submitting instead of 
resisting. 

The two concepts are almost direct 
opposites. Some of us, to make the 
distinction, call that earlier concept of 
non-violence by a different name - 
non-violent direct action, which is 
really what it was. 

The theory of non-violent direct ac- 
tion, aS some of us understood it, is 
worth restating now. There were 
several basic premises: 

1. First, it was based on the idea of 
the individual asserting his dignity as 
a human being. This had to happen in- 
side a person; he was no longer will- 
ing to accept oppression. He stood 
up and was a man, or a woman. This 
was what Mrs Rosa Parks did, for ex- 
ample, when she refused to move 
on that bus. 

2. Next, it meant people who had 
found inner dignity joining together 
to form a social force. Thus the 
marching feet, the power of numbers, 
masses welded into one by a com- 
mon determination to be free. 

3. Tactically, it meant something we 
used to call “ social dislocation.” This 
meant people in mass saying to the 
forces opposing them: “ We will use 


our bodies and ourselves to keep 
your society from functioning until it 
changes its unjust ways.” 

This could be accomplished some- 
times by a mass withdrawal of sup- 
port, a boycott. It could mean action 
in the streets that paralysed a city. 
It could have meant - although it 
never did in the civil rights move- 
ment - a general strike. + 

4, And finally, it meant a vision of 
a new society where oppression would 
no longer exist and where people like 
the oppressors could no longer be. 
This vision of a new kind of people 
was what got mixed up with empty 
talk about love. Many people rejected 
non-violence because they could not 
accept the idea of loving their ene- 
mies. 
But no organiser of non-violent direct 
action ever suggested that civil rights 
workers feel affection for a Bull Con- 
nor, Rather they said that by their 
actions they would create a world 
where people would not develop in 
the way Bull Connor had. 

If there was an absence of bitterness 
in the non-violent movement - and 
at its height there sometimes was - it 
was not because people had learned 
to love a Bull Connor but because 
they felt so strongly that they were 
moving towards a world where his 
type would not be possible that he 
simply was not important enough to 
hate. 

Some people today have rejected non- 
violence because they never saw the 
action-oriented concept, only the sub- 
missive image of non-violence. 

This was partly the doing of the 
press. The mass media presented non- 
violent direct action as simply a 
peaceful movement - people praying 
instead of acting, begging instead of 
demanding. ; 
Others, however, who have rejected 
non-violence were a part of real direct 
action movements but concluded final- 
ly that they would not work. 

Whether we agree with this conclu- 
sion depends on whether we _ believe 
the movement developed its full 
potential. I was part of it and I for 
one feel that we as a movement failed 
in several ways - and that things 
might have been different: 

1. First, many movement people 
themselves became bewitched by the 
press image of non-violence and saw 
their own movement as a Peaceful 
and respectable one. This inevitably 
led to compromises - whereas true 
non-violent action could never have 
compromised while the evil it fought 
existed. 

2. Second, the movement only toyed 
with one of its greatest weapons, its 
capacity to fill the jails. People were 
arrested, but few stayed in jail. 
Various efforts to start a mass “jail 
instead of bail’ movement flound- 
ered. 

In May 1960, Liberation warned that 
unless people were willing to stay in 
jail (using money for families of 


volunteers instead of for bail) the 
movement would be on the defensive. 
This, they said, would “stall mass 
action until, months or years later, 
the outcome of appeals is decided.” 
This is precisely what happened all 
across the South, quenching the fire 
of direct action when it was at its 
height. 

3. Third, the movement only toyed 
with the weapon of social disloca- 
tion. It ‘“ dislocated ” some Southern 
cities temporarily - but it never pulled 
out the stops on its full ability to 
paralyse either a community or a 
State, and certainly not the nation. 

4. Fourth, there was never enough 
real organisation underneath action 
in the streets. Non-violent direct ac- 
tion is not the only weapon needed 
to bring about peaceful change. Poli- 
tical organisation along with it could 
have made a difference. 

5. And fifth, the movement never 
really faced the basic changes needed 
to make the good society it en- 
visioned. 

In 1961, the Rev James Lawson made 
a major speech calling for “ non- 
violent revolution ”; he said that thus 
far we were working only for conces- 
sions from the system, but no real 
change. 

It was one of the best statements ever 
made in the non-violent movement, 
but few people listened. And even 
Lawson did not spell out what the 
basic causes of oppression were and 
what must be done. 

And so beginning about 1963, people 
began to wonder what they had ac- 
complished. They had been through 
many direct action campaigns, they 
had been beaten and jailed, and some 
had died. But after all this, life had 
not changed very much; people were 


still poor, many were hungry and 
most were living lives of quiet des- 
peration. 

It was at that point that people be- 
gan to say - softly at first, but gradu- 
ally more loudly - that non-violence 
had failed. 

Did frustration come because the 
method of the non-violent direct ac- 
tion movement was incorrect or be- 
cause its goals were too limited? 
Actually the movement was eminent- 
ly successful in getting the things it 
went after. It desegregated the buses, 
it integrated public facilities, it won 
the right to vote. It got everything 
it really asked for; maybe it just did 
not ask for enough. 

The truth is that it never really 
tackled the economic conditions that 
make people’s lives unbearable. 

Is it a method that could be used to 
create a real revolution - to challenge 
political and economic structures, re- 
distribute power, and create a new 
society? 

Its critics say not. and no-one can say 
for sure that it is. But neither can 
anyone say for sure it is not, since 
it was never tried. 

A few years ago at its strongest 
moments many people saw in it a 
glimmer of new hope for mankind - 
hope that man had found a way to 
change unjust systems without the 
mass killing of his fellow men. 

For the time being this hope seems 
gone. If it comes again, it will be 
when those committed to the tech- 
nique of non-violent direct action can 
combine this commitment with a 
revolutionary attack on basic econ- 
omic and political structures, a clear 
vision of the new world they would 
build, and some hard political organ- 
ising underneath. 
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Drugs: Medical, Psychological, and 
Social Facts, by Peter Laurie (Pen- 
guin Books, 4s 6d). 


Things are getting out of hand. An 
eighteen-year-old Hertfordshire girl 
dies from an overdose of a “ mixture 
of drugs.” Keith Richard’s house in 
Sussex is raided by the police and 
depleted of “ substances.” Bob Booth- 
by is censored on the Eamonn An- 
drews Show for mentioning that he 
had smoked three reefers with 
“absolutely no effect.” Education 
authorities are trying fo introduce 
compulsory urine tests in schools to 
discover which pupils have been tak- 
ing amphetamines. Scotland Yard’s 
Drug Squad have trained two black 
Labradors to sniff out marijuana. 
The madhouse world of Prohibition 
America seems perilously close. At a 
time when we might reasonably have 
expected our writers and social philo- 
sophers to cut some sort of path 
through the growing jungle of se- 
crecy, ignorance, and prejudice which 
surrounds this subject, they have 
merely given us back their own dog- 
matism and prejudices. Those who 
do not understand the drug scene do 
not want to, and they report its 
sensational superficialities with shock 
and indignation. Those who do 
“know” drugs propagandise their 
healing qualities with the contempt 
for anything but subjective evidence 
that characterises all fanatics. With 
their compliance, the image of some 
crazy Roman circus prevails: the 
Buddhists thrown to the Yard’s 
Labradors. Only the recurrent theme 
of tragedy prevents one from laugh- 
ing. 


Dependence 


We should, then, be very thankful 
that Penguins have just brought out 
a book on drug abuse. Drugs is by 
Peter Laurie, a young professional 
journalist whose first book, Teenage 
Revolution (Anthony Blond, 1965), 
was perhaps the most perceptive 
book. on that much overworked 
theme. His new book’s intention is 
simple. It sets out to present, in non- 
academic language, the nature, 
effects, and reasons for use of “ any 
chemical substance that alters mood, 
perception or consciousness and is 
misused, to the apparent detriment 
of society.” It is, to my knowledge, 
the first book to have attempted such 
a task. That it should have succeeded 
in doing so in the short space of 161 
pages, and have presented in addition 
some highly original insights into 
what drug use means to the taker, is a 
very great tribute to the author’s 
skill. 

After the drugs and the equipment 
and the effects have been described 
(which Peter Laurie does briefly but 
meticulously, by reference to original 
research papers), there are really on- 
ly three questions about drug abuse 
that are of any great importance. 
First, why is it that some individuals 
feel it necessary to use drugs at all? 
Second, in the light of this informa- 
tion and the basic facts, are we en- 
titled to identify a drug problem in 
this country? (It is, after all, very 
easy to turn a phenomenon into a 
problem simply by calling it one.) 
Third, and consequent upon one and 
two, do we need to exert any coniro] 
ee drug abuse, and if so, what 
sort? 


It is in the answers that he gives 
to these three questions that the 
author makes his most original con- 
tributions to the discussion, and it is 
therefore on them that I would lik. 
to concentrate. a 


RICHARD MABEY 


What debate there has been about 
drugs has long been plagued by fruit- 
less attempts to define the term 
“ addiction.” On the one hand, the 
popular press uses the word synono- 
mously with “taking.” On the other 
hand, apologists for drug abuse go to 
great lengths to emphasise that the 
term should strictly be applied only 
to physiological dependence, in which 
the altered metabolism of the body 
causes a heed for the drug which is 
as irresistible and undeniable as the 
need for food. 
In fact, as Peter Laurie points out, 
the distinction between physical and 
psychological dependence is irrele- 
vant. What matters is that some peo- 
ple become enslaved by the drugs 
they take and others do not. Some 
people can take heroin quite regularly 
without becoming dependent on it in 
any way. And actual physical addic- 
tion takes as much as half a grain 
per day for a fortnight. The notion 
of instant addiction after a single 
shot is quite false: 
* Addiction must, in fact, be the 
result of continued, conscious ac- 
tion, with some deterrents to be 
overcome like vomiting, the un- 
pleasantness of sticking needles in- 
fo veins, and the expense and 
trouble of buying drugs on the 
black market.” 
On the other hand, it is perfectly 
possible to become psychologically 
dependent on a drug as compara- 
tively mild as amphetamine (the main 
constituent of “pep pills” like pur- 
ple hearts). If the taking of the drug 
is frequently associated with relief 
from anxiety, boredom, or depression, 
then in a Pavlovian way a strong 
link can be established between the 
two experiences. Henceforth, all that 
is needed for craving for the drug 
to occur is that the unpleasant emo- 
tional state which the user found he 
lost under the drug should reappear. 
“ All that is necessary for condi- 
tioning and dependence is some 
effect from the drug. Since, by 
definition, any drug produces a 
mental effect, any drug can form 
dependence if experienced in the 
right way by the right person.” 
But what is “ the right person ”’? Why 
is it that some people escape from 
intolerable and oppressive psycholo- 
gical states by retreating into insan- 
ity and others by entering a cocaine 
euphoria? How is it that some of 
those who become dependent on 
marijuana can take amphetamines 
with no more compulsiveness than 
they would boiled sweets? 


Anxiety 


From whatever position we begin, we 
must come eventually to consider the 
psychology of the habitual taker. The 
reasons for taking a particular drug 
are not simply the effects to be ob- 
tained from that drug, but also the 
pleasures derived by the taker from 
the techniques of using it and from 
participating in the social milieu in 
which use occurs. 

Consider opiates. It is widely ac- 
cepted that dependence on heroin 
and its analogues develops as a re- 
sult of the relief it affords from 
anxiety, and as Peter Laurie points 
out: “Here we have one powerful 
reason for opiate dependence; it is 
self-perpetuating in another way, for 
the more often anxiety is avoided, 
the less easy it is going to be to 
face it alone.” And more, for the 
desperate need to obtain the next 
ax becomes the addict’s single 


minded obsession. His vision of the 
future is limited to twenty four hours 


precisely, and his circle of human 
contact shrinks to those persons who 
can assist him in obtaining his sup- 
ply. His anxiety is not so much 
lessened as transmuted into a simple, 
one-dimensional form that can only 
be relieved by one thing: another 
shot. 

But persistent anxiety is a crude in- 
dex, and it cannot fully explain or 
justify the persistent taking of hero- 
in. We are all anxious at times, some- 
times critically so. But few choose the 
heroin syringe in preference to the 
doctor’s waiting room or the pub. 
Peter Laurie reiterates the opinion 
of many psychiatrists that heroin 
picks out, as it were, those who have 
a particular psychological history of 
failure and lack of self-respect. The 
drug, becoming necessarily the cen- 
tral, overpowering interest in their 
lives, at least blots out these wor- 
ries. 


No stigma 


But the author takes the analysis 
further than this, and examines the 
ways in which the whole aura sur- 
rounding heroin use has more sub- 
tle attractions for certain sorts of 
personality. His eye witness accounts 
of these sorts of attraction working 
themselves out in practice are the 
most revealing and perceptive parts 
of the book. They convey what essen- 
tially boring people drugsters are. 
Worst of all are Hector and Karen, 
who invade the author’s house in des- 
peration when their drugs are stolen. 
Peter Laurie describes Karen’s tech- 
nique of looking for odd drops of 
methedrine to avert the crisis: 
“She goes through the empty 
phials, carried for just such an 
emergency, looking for a few drops 
of the drug. But her technique is 
oddly self-frustrating: she holds 
the little glass tubes open end 
down and shoves the needle up in- 
to the top, just where you would 
not expect to find any lurking 
drops. In fact, she is not being 
constructive in the real situation, 
but imitating a nurse drawing an 
injection from a rubber-lidded drug 
phial, such as one might see on 
Emergency Ward 10.” 
One intuitive observation of this 
quality is worth a dozen Observer 
cekeng Review articles on the sub- 
ject. 
If I have concentrated so far on the 
opiates, this is not because they are 
by any means the most serious prob- 
lem, but simply because the author 
concentrates on them as well, regard- 
ing heroin use as an archetype of 
the drug process in general. And this 
1S reasonable enough, for when we 
look at other drugs we find the same 
characteristic pattern repeated. First, 
it takes a conscious and deliberate 
effort to become dependent on a 
drug; to blame the pushers is like 
blaming the factory contraceptive dis- 
tributor for the sexual _ instinct. 
Second, many more people take drugs 
than will ever become dependent 
upon them. Finally, dependence is 
a function not simply of the nature 
of the drug but of the degree to 
which the whole process of taking 
satisfies the particular psychological 
needs of the taker. 
So, the barbiturates, having no stigma 
attached to them, and affecting 
takers principally by cutting them 
off from the world, create dependence 
primarily in overwrought but respec- 
table middle aged housewives. In 
fact barbiturate addicts in this coun- 
try outnumber all others, and they 
suffer erosions of the personality and 


rugs as symptoms 


withdrawal traumas which are far 
more terrible than those experienced 
by heroin addicts. In 1964 (the last 
year for which figures are available) 
there were 16.1 million prescriptions 
for barbiturates. ; 
Knowing the numbers which har- 
rassed doctors, faced by full waiting 
rooms, are likely to prescribe, this 
probably means literally billions of 
tablets. And yet since there is no 
“ barbiturate underground,” no news- 
paper scandalmongering about Secon- 
al orgies, we have almost institution- 
alised this drug to the status and 
respectability of alcohol. As the 
author points out: 
“No home is without them; and 
the man who crashes his car under 
their influence, or the woman who 
kills herself with a handful is re- 
ported in the papers as having 
‘taken an overdose.’ No more need 
be said; we all know of what.” 
One is forced to consider by this 
book the fact that there is, in one 
important respect, no single pattern 
of drug use in this country. The mass 
media and irresponsible politicians 
try to impress upon us an Image of 
a gullible mass of hedonistic youths 
stoning themselves silly on any avail- 
able substance. In fact, the situation 
is at once more complicated and 
more simple. Each separate drug has 
its own clientele, drawn to it and its 
surrounding subculture by the par- 
ticular psychological and social sus- 
tenance which it affords. Out of this 
clientele only a very small proportion 
become dependent on the drug. And 
all the evidence is that this minority 
are already, before they take their 
first dose, suffering from severe per- 
sonality disorders. For them, drug 
dependence is only a symptom. 
This raises very grave doubts about 
the sort of measures that are at 
present being contemplated for drug 
control. The penalties for wrong de- 
cisions are enormous: we have only 
to look to America to see the sort 
of situation that could result from 
the hysterically restrictive attitude 
current in this country. There seems 
to be a very real case for asking the 
authorities just why they want to 
control drug taking. It is not easy 
to defend forceful control of drugs 
like marijuana and amphetamine; 
there is no evidence that violent or 
criminal behaviour is in any way 
causally connected with the taking of 
these drugs, and promiscuity (if you 
are worried about this) is positively 
reduced. 


Short cut 


In any case, such behaviour patterns 
are common with our national drug, 
alcohol, and indeed in the absence of 
any sort of chemical stimulation at 
all. It is difficult to see, then, why we 
are singling out drugs for the poten- 
tially suicidal treatment of prohibi- 
tion, rather than seeking to control 
the occasional irresponsible actions 
they might produce. As for barbitu- 
rates, most abuse takes place legally 
under the auspices of the NHS. Per- 
haps, as Laurie says, we should hesi- 
tate to interfere in the addict’s be- 
haviour “unless we can make radical 
changes in his internal or external 
environment, or both, and so make 
drug use an option that he will prefer 
not to exercise.” (Mv italics.) 

The one thorn is LSD, which is unique 
in that it is able to produce perma- 
nent personality changes in the psy- 
chologically normal taker. I have 
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International Times’ Banana Be-in at 
Alexandra Palace on April 29 had all 
the halimarks of a traditional freak- 
out. Joss sticks and candy floss, blos- 
soms and balloons, leaflets and Indian 
bells. Lovely girls in velvet and lurex 
dresses, pentel-decorated torsos - 
breasts and faces squiggled and em- 
broidered in vague paisley designs, 
flower-augmented coiffures, bare feet 
and superannuated military uniforms, 
restless spotlights and non-stop music. 
Masses of people packed the Great 
Hall, filling the tiered steps at the 
back, giving the appearance en 
masse of a sports crowd - but, as 
someone said to me, ‘“ You don’t get 
this at a cricket match.” No indeed. 
The centre of the floor space was 
dominated by a scaffolded structure 
bearing hosts of boys manning the 
spotlights and projecting the amoe- 
boid films on to the walls. Reds and 
whites shone down, highlighting the 
incense and tobacco filled air; im- 
promptu dancers and smiling couples 
wove their way through the pillars 
surrounding the main area. Another 
dominant feature was the giant 
helter-skelter situated down one end 
of the hall. This was never unoccu- 
pied and many people whizzed and 
zoomed round and down its generous 
being and landed on ground level, 
often on top of each other - Jarry 
never had it so good. 

Behind this was a plastic dome 
around four feet high by five feet 
wide bearing the notice ‘“ Banana 
Be-in” and “Roll your own joints.” 
Inside were a group of people syste- 


Paul Goodman 


matically unzipping and eating the 
bananas watched by an ever-increas- 
ing and diminishing crowd. Then 
someone brought in a piano and left 
it near the entrance. Immediately a 
disciple of the avant garde attacked 
the keys and another stream of noise 
was added to the atmosphere. 

Near the steps at the front of the 
Stage a fully clothed girl was sitting; 
next to her a bearded man offered 
a pair of scissors to all in general, 
speaking mufiledly into the mike, 
asking for volunteers to make the 
first cut. Someone complied, then 
someone else and someone else; be- 
fore long bra and pants met the fate 
of her shredded dress. She left the 
stage wrapped in a cloak. Elsewhere 
rhythmic chanting began, a circle 
formed round six or seven males and 
females accompanied by a garishly 
dressed man on flute. As their stamp- 
ing feet and clapping hands gathered 
momentum sweat trickled down the 
faces of the participants, dampening 
hair and cloying clothes. “ Shit, shit, 
free speech, free speech.” And as ever 
the white eye of the cameramen’s 
lights. Knots of activity. Once again 
at the tiered end attention was at- 
tracted. Craning necks and the re- 
strained surge of eager onlookers. 
David Madella, the kinetic artist, en- 
gaged with others in the ballet of the 
Fuzzdeath. The title is self-explan- 
atory, the ballet extremely expressive. 
As this was a mixed media happening 
all the senses were catered for. Films 
and lights for the sense of sight, 
music for the sense of hearing, candy 
floss for the sense of taste and other 
things (purely personal) to stimulate 
the sense of touch. Was this really an 
orgy of the senses? The mass hysteria 
was half-hearted, as was the “ climb- 
in” of the other scaffolded area, 
brought about by the restrictions of a 
way-out_ man in a boiler suit and 
tartan shirt and a man in an “ A.P.” 
monogrammed peaked cap who tried 
to save the life and limbs of three 
youths trying to reach the ceiling. 
as of turned on, tuned in, drop 
off 7 


THREE MILES HIGH 


The woods below are still white, 
But the streams and peeping puddles 


Are shiny waters, 


the springtime 


Is breathing, and in the blinking 


Puddles and ponds down there 
Torpid frogs are likely stirring, 
Many of the April young 

I hope will burn their draft cards. 


Twinkling across America, 

Oh from three miles high of hope 
It is hateful to go down into 

My city, but here goes. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 


It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
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FILMS 
Old hat, pussycat 


After brushing up my theories on 
second-class (or introverted and de- 
bilitating) as opposed to first-class 
(classic or universal) mythologies, 
with special reference to James Bond 
(see George Benello, Peace News, 
December 30, 1966), I was very dis- 
appointed that Casino Royale didn’t 
give me an opportunity to trot them 
out. There is plenty of instructive, 
sardonic humour to be got out of the 
Bond cult, but this film goes for safe 
slapstick, aS an  expense-account 
Carry On Spying and follow-up to 
What’s New Pussycat. It also suffers 
from a rather desperate all-stops-out, 
movie-to-end-all-movies finale, which 
after two hours would be completely 
tedious, were it not for Woody Allen’s 
main, but brief appearance, which 
corners the films few really funny 
gags; doubtless because he invented 
them. - PW. 


PAMPHLETS 


LSE souvenir 

LSE - what it is: and how we fought 
it, published by Agitator, LSE, and 
available from Alan Fowler, 42a 
Manor Road, London N16. 1s 6d; 15s 
dozen. 


The title gives pause if one assumes, 
as I believe the LSE students do, 
that, however distorted the situation 
may have become in practice, a uni- 
versity is essentially its students, and 
that the administration exists to 
serve, rather than dictate their in- 
terests. This pamphlet, however, sees 
the conflict in terms of the tradition- 
al worker/boss syndrome, which just 
occasionally renders its commentary 
bizarre or irrelevant. For the most 
part, though, it is a comprehensive, 
thoughtful, and sometimes pleasantly 
malicious survey of the recent (or 
current?) battle with the School’s 
governors and its background, includ- 
ing a glance as far back as the foun- 
dation of the college. 

Despite a forgivable penchant for 
souvenir-programme euphoria, the 
authors (an anonymous collective of 
students) have an acute eye for weak 
points in the demonstrations-negotia- 
tions, and accordingly note some use- 
ful warnings. Not the definitive work 
on the subject, but a very competent 
interim report. - PW. 


Unprejudiced look 


Psychology of Racial Prejudice, by Dr 
Farrukh Hashmi (National Com- 
mittee for Commonwealth Immi- 
grants, 6 Tilney Street, London 
W1, December 1966, 2s 6d). 


This is a useful pamphlet which des- 
cribes degrees of prejudice, the effect 
on those victimised, social and cul- 
tural aspects of the problem, and 
ways of dealing with it. Its approach 
is honest and sensible, not propagand- 
ist, and Dr Hashmi is refreshingly 
aware of the by-ways of prejudice: 
the victim who joins in the aggression 
on his own group, or the well-mean- 
ing person who over-compensates for 
his own prejudice. 

The pamphlet is doubtful about the 
value of legislation against prejudice, 
except specifically against open in- 
citement; it suggests that most highly 
prejudiced people need psychiatric 
treatment, but sees the overall answer 
in public education and private self- 
examination and self-control. No-one, 
says Dr Hashmi, can yet say that the 
moral and non-violent struggle urged 
by Martin Luther King has failed. 
But he ends with a warning: 


“The human prejudice can range 
from the mildest form of disagree- 
ment to the most cruel forms of 
genocide. If one’s prejudice is let 
loose one never knows how far it 
may go.” 
Dr Hashmi is a research fellow of 
the department of psychiatry, Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. He is a member 
of the West Midlands Race Relations 
Committee. His pamphlet would be 
a very valuable aid, not only for race 
relations work, but for people in- 
volved in all kinds of community and 
social work. - RP. 


POP 


Rocking nostalgia 


Three of the all-time “greats” of 
American rock’n’roll, Fats Domino, 
Ben E. King and Bo Diddley, have 
recently appeared before the British 
public at the Saville Theatre, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, owned by 
Beatle manager, Brian Epstein. Fats 
Domino, who once said that he would 
never appear in Britain because no 
British promoter could afford to pay 
him enough money, brought his own 
“orchestra” with him. Ben E. King 
and Bo Diddley, on a different bill, 
were accompanied by British musi- 
cians. 

The Fats Domino Orchestra, all col- 
oured, featuring a brass line-up of 
five saxophones and a trumpet, two 
guitars, drums and Domino on piano, 
treated us to big-sound, fun versions 
of many of his old fifties hits: Margie, 
Ain't It a Shame, Blueberry Hill, 
Whole Lotta Lovin’. Each member 
of the sax line, in the words of the 
Los Angeles Free Press about a hippy 
be-in, was “doing his thing”: three 
were Straight and serious “ jazz- 
men”; one was jiving outrageously, 
scarcely blowing a note, all legs and 
elbows; one little fat man on the end 
was copying the extrovert unsuccess- 
fully, but enjoying himself hugely. 
It was visual entertainment as ‘‘ pop ” 
shows have to be. 

One wondered if Domino had devel- 
oped over the last ten years only to 
the extent of performing his original 
small-group piano hits (with marvel- 
lous sax solo) with a larger comple- 
ment of saxes. Or was he just per- 
forming the old hits because he 
thought we wanted them? He gave 
a hint of Junior Walker-influenced in- 
strumentals on a couple of occasions. 
Perhaps the roaring city blues really 
have taken over. 

Certainly this can be said of Ben E. 
King. He gave us the old hits, Save 
the Last Dance for Me, Spanish Har- 
lem, On Broadway, and showed that 
the massive, amplified, inaudible 
group-sound of ‘ pop” concerts can 
be opposed by solo-singers concerned 
for melody; but he too was influenced 
in what current material he gave us 
by Tamla Motown and _ Junior 
Walker. 

Curiously, because I enjoy the latter 
“sound” (it sounds an authentic 
city “ wail” to me), I was least happy 
with the amazing Bo Diddley, who 
nowadays has the curious shape of 
a tall thin man with paunch. His solo 
excursions on the electric guitar are 
brilliant, his stage-movements “ im- 
possible,” his cheeky vanity (‘“ Ask 
Doctor Diddley”) irresistible; but 
somewhere the act falls flat. He’s a 
one-man band exploring gimmickry 
to its outer limits. - RO. 


* Bf * 

CAST - the Cartoon Archetypical Slo- 
gan Theatre - is at present the middle 
of a short season at the Unity The- 
atre. Shows tonight (Friday) and to- 
morrow, also all next weekend (May 
12-14), 8 pm, further inquiries EUS 
8647. 
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Classifie: 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

COMPOSERS CIRCLE. London Musical Club, 
21 Holland Park W11. Sunday 7 May 8.15 pm. 
Concert of new music, Admission 5s; members 
of LMC or CC 2s 6d. 


Personal 

“* GUARDIAN ” VIETNAM ADVERTISEMENT. 
Any British signatories who missed the ad- 
vertisement (April 21) please send 9in by 4in 
s.a.e. to Balcombe. 12 Cokers Lane, London 
SE21 for their copy. Grateful thanks to all. 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20in by 15in for 64s post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day delivery ser- 
vice. 5 Caledonian Road, London Nt}. 


SILK-SCREENED POSTERS, leaffets, banners, 
duplicating and printing, art-work of any des- 
cription. Special discount to left and peace 
groups. Write East London Art Factors, 55 
Teesdale Street, London E2, phone 739 3293, 
EAS 4171. 


START MURDER! Radical pacifist group to be 
formed. Sick of establishment peace groups. 
Extremist actions to defend the people of 


r4 { renounce war andi will never 
support or sanctlon another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Saturday, 6 May, 3 pm at 6 Endsleigh 
Street, WC1. A conference: 


BOY SOLDIERS 


Speakers Fenner Brockway (Chair), 
Tony Smythe (NCCL). 

CBCO Continuing Committee, 6 Ends- 
leigh Street, WC1. 


DRUGS 


from page 8 


written in this journal (September 23, 
1966) about the hallucinogenics, and I 
will not go over my arguments again. 
Suffice it to say that sensible discus- 
sion of this drug has been obstructed 
by the evangelical dogmatism of those 
who have most personal experience 
of it. This is a tragedy, for LSD 
poses, in their most stark form, the 
problems we must face up to as our 
society becomes increasingly reliant 
on chemical props. (It’s no real critic- 
ism of the author that he has given 
this aspect of the problem scant at- 
tention in his short book.) 


We have institutionalised alcohol. We 
have long ago accepted the use of 
chemicals for the cure of physical 
disease, and more recently for the 
relief of psychological discomfort. 
Are we prepared to go one step 
further and accept their use for eas- 
ing the minor strains of living in a 
violent, urban society, or even two 
steps to provide, if this is possible, 
positive improvements of our aware- 
ness? I must confess to finding this 
latter possibility, as a philosophy at 
least, emotionally repugnant, and can 
do no better in conclusion than quote 
Colin MacInnes: 


“J think my legitimate reply (I 
mean morally, not legally) is to 
say, ‘Do you really think that the 
gates of perception open cold to a 
nit like you as a consequence of 
sucking a Tate and Lyle cube im- 
pregnated by a Swiss chemical? 
If you’re right, then what have all 
the prophets, philosophers, and 
artists, who thought and felt for 
lifetimes over centuries in every 
land, really been telling us? That 
there’s a short cut, with Dr Leary 
as your guide, to the earthly para- 
dise? Or that you have to win your 
way by giving something?’ ” 


Asia. Members must be altruistic/fanatical. 
Apply in writing to Konsho, 108 Regents Park 
Road, London NW1. 


VISITING MANCHESTER? Beds, 10s night, 35s 
week, £5 month (prior notification preferred). 
98 Smedley Road, Cheetham, Manchester. 


VISITORS WELCOME at Peace News and Hous- 
mans. 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday (and Hous- 
mans all day Saturday). 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Nl. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L336943 and 
the resulting dividend is paid into the Peace 
News Fund. Try learning the number. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 am to 6 pm Mon - 
Bae 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 17s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1. 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with imside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months &s 9d, 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


Situations vacant 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY for 
camps needed early September. Young man, 
minimum age 20, with organising ability, 
administrative and practical skills. Typing and 
simple account-keeping useful but not essential. 
Two to three year minimum appointment pre- 


Quaker work 


= | 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 
2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 


nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 

secretary's address). 
To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 
Remember to order copies of Peace News for 


your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


5 May, Friday 


MANCHESTER. Picket and carcade for Wilson’s 
visit to open Mancunian Way. DAG 


OXFORD. 
Today.”’ 


6 May, Saturday 


CAMBRIDGE. 8 pm. Lady Mitchell Hall, Sidg- 
wick Avenue. Concert, ‘‘ Folk and After.’ Hedy 
West, Jeremy Taylor, Sydney Carter, 3 City 
4. CND. 


EXETER. 2.30 pm. Cathedral Close. Demonstra- 
tion march against British support for Ameri- 
can action in Vietnam, YCND. 


book a classified or 


8.15 pm. St Peter’s LER. ‘‘ Cuba 
Speaker Robin Blackburn. OULC. 


KETTERING. 2 pm, Assemble at War Memorial. 
Len Gibson Film Van. 

HIGHAM FERRERS. 7.30 pm. The Paris Rooms. 
Talk and Films. Details R. L. York, 13 The 
Delves, Raunds, Northants. 


LONDON WC1. 3 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 6 
Endsleigh Street. A conference on Boy Soldiers. 
Speakers Fenner Brockway and Tony Smythe 
(NCCL). CBCO Continuing Committee. 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 pm. Tib Lane, 
Street. Annual May Day March. NW 


7 May, Sunday 


LONDON NI6. 8 pm. Rochester Castle, 145 
Stoke Newington High Street. The Left Bank- 
is Aas Club. Well known folk personalities. 


LONDON WC1. 6.30 pm. Conway Hall. ‘‘Aden: 
Will it be Britain’s Vietnam?’ Protest meet- 
ing. Admission free. Cttee for the Rights of 
Qman, CIT 1614. 


OXFORD. 8.15 pm. St Peter's LLR. ‘‘ The May 
Day Manifesto.'’ Speaker E. P. Thompson. 
OULC. 


off Goss 
CND. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 2.30 pm. Flat 3, 26 Sheep 
Street. Federation for Peace Action. 
RUSHDEN. 8 pm. The Cosmo Club. 
Rock.”’ Len Gibson Film Van. 


8 May, Monday 


CAMBRIDGE. 8 pm. Little Hall, Sidgwick Site. 
Cambridge. Biological and Chemical Warfare 
Symposium. CND. 


‘The 


KETTERING. 1 pm. Technical 
etc. Details Nigel 
13 The Delves. Raunds Square, 6 - 
Outdoor film. Details R. L. York. 


8-12 May, Mon-Fri 
SHEFFIELD. Vietnam Week. Monday: 7.30 pm. 
University, Western Bank (Students Union). 
Film: ‘The Threatening Sky" with public 
meeting: Ken Coates, Stuart Hall, Lord Mil- 
ford. [vor Montague. Chair: Olive Gibbs. 
Tuesday: 1 pm. University Union. Film ‘‘ Eye 
Witness in Vietnam.’ 7 pm. Film ‘' Eye Wit- 
ness’’ with James Cameron, Peter Worsley 
and Terry Lacey. Wednesday: 7.30 pm. Mont- 
gomery Hall, Surrey Street, near Town Hall. 
Folk Concert. Singers required. Thursday: 
1 pm. University Union. Brains Trust with Prof 
T. Kaiser. T. Shanin, Prof B. Crick, M. Barratt 
Brown, Nick Howard, Prof Ganni. 7 pm. The 
Foresters, Division Street. ‘‘ American Dream 
v. American Reality ’' and poetry readings, 
entertainment. Friday: 1 pm. University Union. 
‘Is America a Threat to World Peace?” 
Speaker Russell Kerr MP. 5.30 - 10 pm. Debate 
with Malcolm Caldwell, Lawrence Daly, Ernie 
Roberts, Peter Jackson MP. 


College. Films 
Lawrence or R. L. York, 
7.30 pm. 


ferred. Further details, including salary, from 
Friends Service Council, Friends House, Euston 
Road, London NW1. 


Accommodation vacant 

FOUR ROOMS furnished in large flat Little 
Venice W9. Use of kitchen and_ bathroom. 
Vacant middle of June. Telephone 01-289 0234. 


FURNISHED BEDSITTERS, flatlet, flat; cooking 
facilities; reasonable rents; friendly environ- 
ment. Batheaston Villa. Bailbrook Lane (Lon- 
don Road), Batheaston, Bath. 


For sale 

BADGES GALORE! Send stamped-addressed 
envclope for list of peace badges to D. Webb, 
27 Beech Grove, Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 


Wanted 
DUPLICATOR URGENTLY NEEDED - loan, hire 
(few months), or cheap buy. 01-272 7200. 
Brian McGee. 


HELP WITH PEACE NEWS sales in all parts 
of the country. Why not run a bookstall with 


the help of our literature manager, Richard 
Vaughan, 5 Caledonian Road, N1? 

Theatre 

THEATRE ROYAL £15. MAR 8207. Members 


only. Evenings 8 pm. Saturdays 5 pm and 


8 pm. ‘‘ MacBird.”’ 


Entertainment 

UNITY THEATRE. EUSton 8647. Cartoon Arche- 
typical Slogan Theatre in ‘‘ Two Protest Plays 
for Today.”’ Performances Friday and Satur- 
days at 8 pm. Tickets 5s. Membership 7s 6d. 


10 May, Wednesday 


LONDON N16. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church 
Street. ‘‘ Civil Defence is Necessary.’’ Speaker 
Ald Sam Kalman LLB. Discussion. Stoke New- 
ington CND. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. CND Office, 14 Tib Lane. 
Manchester Campaign Committee. 


12-15 May, Fri-Mon 


BRISTOL 8. Students’ Union, Queen's Road, 
Clifton. Peace Festival. Friday: 7.30 pm. Poetry 
and jazz session. Roger Marsden Trio. Satur- 
day: 2 pm. Teach-in on Disarmament. 7.30 
pm. Folk Evening (Alex Campbell, Fred Wed- 
lock). Sunday: Porton demonstration. Monday: 
Showings of ‘‘ War Game.’"’ Continuous exhibi- 
tion in Union foyer. Bristol University Peace 
Group. 


12 May, Friday 


LONDON WCl1. 1.15 to 2 pm 
from 12.30 onwards). Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Brian 
Norris: ‘‘ International Community.’’ SoF. 


(buffet lunch 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Oidham Road Cellars. 
Social and foik evening. DAG. 


OXFORD. 8.15 pm. St Peter’s Lecture Room 5. 
“Europe and the Working Classes.'’ Speaker, 
Jan Birchall. OULC. 


13 May, Saturday 


OXFORD. 11 am to 35 pm. St Mary’s Church 
Hall, Bayswater Road, Headington. Toy bazaar. 
Oxford Aid for Children in Vietnam. 


14 May, Sunday 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street, opp Selfridges. Antony 
Bates: ‘‘ God.’’ OGC. 


15 May. Monday 


LIVERPOOL 3. 7.30 pm. Everyman Theatre. 
‘* Simon-Scene ’’ poetry, folk, satire, Adrian 
Henri - The Scaffold etc. Admission 5s ticket 
from 6 Fox Street, 6s at door. Simon Com- 
munity 


19 May, Friday 
LONDON WC1. 1.15 to 2 pm 
from 12.30 onwards). Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Frank 
Judd: Britain’s role in Southern Africa. SoF. 


20 May, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘“‘ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


(buffet lunch 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Mect 


Edgware Station for Peace News selling. 


3-4 June, Sat-Sun 


SURREY. Netley House, Gomshall. Weekend 
schoo). ‘' The Arms Burden."’ Speakers: Hugh 
Jenkins MP, Stan Newens MP, James Dickens 
tale Chairman Russell Kerr MP. Labour CND/ 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 
(A brief summary of the PEP report) 
2s 6d, incl post. 


TOWARDS A MULTI-RACIAL 
SOCIETY | 

(A symposium on education and race 
relations) 3s 6d 


THE HOUSING OF 
COMMONWEALTH IMMIGRANTS 
{Proposals for administrative action) 
2s 


THE PAKISTANI FAMILY IN 
BRITAIN 

By Dr Farrukh Hashmi (Research 
fellow, Dept of Psychiatry, University 
of Birmingham) 2s 6d 


Now available from 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
COMMONWEALTH IMMIGRANTS 
6 Tilney St, London W1. 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 

Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 

General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Alastair Macintyre 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Ni. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
3ls Gd, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phiets. 

AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, ¢/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


London Co-operative Society Political 
Committee 

London Anti-Fascist Committee 
Association of Jewish Ex-Servicemen 
and Women 


PUBLIC RALLY 
11 May 1967 
7.30 pm 


Friends Meeting House 
Euston Road NWi 
HEAR — 


Lord Soper, Sir Stephen McAdden, 
CBE MP (Con), Jack Barnett (Lib), 
Rev Saul Amias, Gordon Schaffer 
(London Co-op) and a speaker from 
West Germany on 


THE RESURGENCE 
OF NAZISM IN 
WEST GERMANY 


Chairman Renee Short MP (Lab) 


Aden; will it be 
Britain’s Vietnam? 


We demand: liberty for occupied 
Arabia; bring British troops home. 


PROTEST MEETING 
Conway Hall 
6.30 pm Sunday May 7 


Admission free. Committee for the 
Rights of Oman, 5 Bow L 
ECL Tel: CIT 1614, 0) "e London 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 
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On March 18, a group of Swiss con- 
scientious objectors, demonstrating 
for the right to do alternative civilian 
service, deposited their arms and 
equipment at the Berne cantonal 
arsenal (see photo). The arsenal re- 
fused to accept the property, and the 
demonstrators guarded it for a week- 
end. On Monday, March 21, they left 
it unguarded, and after four hours it 
was removed to the federal arsenal as 
“lost property.” The demonstration 
was organised by the Swiss section of 
the War Resisters’ International; 
among the participants were two 
soldiers, Pierre Annen and Arthur 
Villard, who decided to refuse duties 
temporarily, until the COs achieved a 
satisfactory status. 


SWISS CQs 
STRUGGLE 
FOR RIGHTS 


The following account of the struggle 
for a legal status for Swiss conscien- 
tious objectors is translated from a 
recent report issued by the Swiss 
section of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national. 

Conscientious objectors in Switzer- 
land are a still small but increasing 
minority. In 1965, 68 COs were sen- 
tenced; in 1966, 99. The Minister of 
Justice, Mr von Moos, recently told 
the Council of Europe that COs are 
allowed to do non-armed service in 
the army’s sanitary corps. Many ob- 
jectors (241 in 1965) accept this op- 
portunity. 

Those who refuse sanitary work, con- 
sidering it part of army service, are 
sent to prison, according to article 
18 of the constitution: “Every Swiss 
is submitted to military service.” 
They are sentenced to up to eight 
months, and some serve three con- 
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secutive terms before they are free 
from military service. 

While the military tribunals are very 
severe (eight months for a Jehovah’s 
Witness, willing to do civilian service; 
five months and two years’ loss of 
civic rights for a young worker in 
International Civilian Service, who 
had already done several months’ 
voluntary work), the government is 
trying to ease the punishments. The 
cantons of Neuchatel, Geneva, Berne 
and Vaud allow religious objectors, 
under real conflict of conscience, to 
work in hospitals by day, spending 
their nights in prison. This solution, 
which we call the “back entrance,” 
is recommended by the government 
to all 22 cantons. Yet they are rather 
reluctant: a people who have been 
told for decades that objectors are 
sick, criminals, traitors to their coun- 
try, cannot be persuaded from one 


day to another to allow these “ un- 
Swiss ” individuals to exchange prison 
for hospital, even if only in daytime. 

Since 1903, recommendations from 
churches, pacifists or parliamentary 
movements, aiming at legal recogni- 
tion of the right to object and at 
establishing a civilian service to help 
developing countries, have been in 
vain. Is article 18 the obstruction? 

This article has no absolute value: it 
should be applied as: “Every Swiss 
has to take part in national defence.” 
Thus, many citizens whose work is 
judged incompatible with military 
obligations are exempt from military 
service: particularly, all railway 
officials. In the same way, since high 
officials have publicly recognised that 
help to developing countries is an im- 
portant part of our national defence, 
it is perfectly conceivable that con- 
scientious objectors should be exempt 


Polish academics jatied 


Bruce Laird writes: 


In February this year Amnesty Inter- 
national received a letter written by 
a Polish student in Warsaw, appealing 
for help from the Left for the impris- 
oned university lecturers Karol Mod- 
zelewski and Jacek Kuron. The author 
of the letter signs himself with a 
pseudonym, and although we have 
some idea as to what kind of person 
he is we are bound by his request to 
exercise caution and not to give any 
clue to his identity. 

Karol Modzelewski and Jacek Kuron 
were sentenced to 34 and 3 years’ 
imprisonment respectively for their 
joint authorship of an “ Open Letter 
to the Party.” For a long time little 
was known of the contents of the 
letter, but in September 1966 it was 
published in Paris for the first time 
in Polish. The letter opens with the 
statement that identifying state own- 
ership of means of production with 
socialism, as is done in Poland, is 
false Marxism. Under the Polish sys- 
tem the working class has no means 
of voicing its opinions unless these 
coincide with those of the monolithic 
party. Quoting official figures it sug- 
gests that the workers are little better 
off than they were before the war and 
that the peasants are being exploited 
by the state. An economic crisis is 
foreseen as a result of the inefficiency 
of state industries and small-scale 
agriculture, combined with an_ in- 
creased population. As the young 
people, who in their opinion are in 
the worst economic category, will 
suffer most, a revolution of some kind 
is inevitable. They think however that 
it need not be a violent one if the 
ruling bureaucracy resigns from 
power voluntarily. 


The new system which Modzelewski 
and Kuron envisage Is one where 
factory management would truly be 
in the hands of the workers, as in- 
deed would be the overall system of 
production control. Workers’ coun- 
cils would also decide on matters of 
national importance. The Polish work- 
ers would not be isolated in this act 
of takeover, as they would have the 
support of the working classes else- 
where in eastern Europe and the rest 
of the world. The letter ends by say- 
ing that the theories propagated by 
the authors are not illegal in_them- 
selves, for the Polish constitution 
guarantees freedom of discussion. 
Nevertheless the two men were prose- 
cuted according to the so-called 
Small Penal Code, introduced after 
the war to deal with the reconstruc- 
tion period 1945-48 and which pro- 
vides for severe sentences for those 
who “ distribute or who prepare for 
the purposes of distribution literature 
which contains false information that 
may bring essential harm to the in- 
terests of the Polish state or bring 
prejudice to the authority of its chief 
offices.” The defence argued that the 
two men had not given information 
but had merely expressed opinions: 
however the arguments of the de- 
fence were entirely rejected by the 
court. 

Modzelewski was a member of the 
Polish United Workers Party until 
1964; he comes from a traditionally 
Communist family. His father was 
Polish foreign minister until he died 
in 1953. In 1956 Karol entered War- 
saw university to study history; he 
did so well that he was given a 
scholarship to study in Italy. On his 
return he became an assisstant lec- 
turer. About 1963 he founded a debat- 


ing society at the university, but in 
the spring of 1964 the authorities, 
evidently alarmed, closed it down and 
Modzelewski lost his post. It was 
probably at this time that work on 
the “Open Letter” began. Less is 
known about Jacek Kuron, but he is 
also aged about 30 and had also 
studied history. He is reported to 
have wanted to specialise in educa- 
tion and to write his PhD thesis on 
it. 

In March 1965 the two men delivered 
copies of their open letter to the 
party and the university. The follow- 
ing day both were arrested. Although 
the trial in July was timed to coincide 
with the university vacation, between 
two and three hundred students stood 
outside the court. As the two men 
were led out after the sentences, 
handcuffed like criminals, disorder 
broke out as people shouted their 
support and sang the International. 
The two men are still serving their 
sentences, Modzelewski in Barezewo 
prison near Olsztyn and Kuron in 
Potulice prison near Naklo. Although 
provision was made at the trial for 
them to be allowed to continue their 
academic work in prison, they are not 
even being allowed pen and paper at 
the moment let alone books or other 
material. Even when the date of their 
release comes next year the outlook 
for both men is bleak, as it seems 
scarcely likely that they will be al- 
lowed to teach again. Has the Polish 
“road to socialism” no place for 
these two brilliant and distinguished 
men? 

Bruce Laird works for Amnesty Inter- 
national. The “Open Letter to the 
Party” was published in English by 
the New York journal, “New Poli- 
tics,” in its Spring 1967 issue. 
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from military service, so as to do 
civilian service. ; 

The government holds that this would 
demand an amendment of article 18. 
An amendment may be asked for by 
the Federal Council, which submits 
it to parliament and then to the peo- 
ple for decision; or it may be sought 
by private initiative. The government 
and the military, careful not to use 
the first alternative, propose that we 
make a private initiative. We hold 
that a legal modification, with the 
authority of government and parlia- 
ment, will be sufficient. 

If we start a private initiative, we 
will need 50,000 signatures; and then 
it will have te be put to the govern- 
ment, parliament and the people. 
This is a Swiss puzzle. A previous 
case makes one thoughtful: in Febru- 
ary 1959, a Federal Council proposal, 
supported by parliament, to intro- 
duce votes for women, was rejected 
by the voters. 


Conscientious objection, which a year 
ago was the concern only of special- 
ised periodicals, is now treated by the 
big press. An important role has been 
played in this by a hunger strike 
during a parliamentary session, but 
especially by the courage of two sol- 
diers, teachers in civil life, Pierre 
Annen and Arthur Villard. These men 
have refused to perform military 
duties as long as a legal status is 
denied COs. The big Swiss-German 
papers gave front-page treatment to 
the demonstrations when they were 
jailed recently. 


In the meantime, military justice sub- 
mits objectors to unworthy treat- 
ment: the army calls their mental 
ability into question; their are sub- 
mitted, sometimes by force, to psy- 
chiatric examination; conscripts who 
show symptoms of objection are de- 
clared “‘ pathological cases ” and tem- 
porarily neglected. This is particular- 
ly outrageous. Certain army judges 
sentence COs to loss of civic rights, 
and we consider this a very serious 
Step; the army has wide influence, 
and a high-school student would thus 
lose his career if he became a CO. 


Under such circumstances, the Minis- 
ter of Justice must have looked crest- 
fallen at Strasbourg (where the Coun- 
cil of Europe has declared in favour 
of the right to object - ed). Switzer- 
land is not part and parcel of the 
Council of Europe, and has not been 
able to sign the European Charter 
for Human Rights; thus, she is not 
bound to respect the decisions taken 
by the European assembly. But the 
moral pressure will be unbearable: 
the number of young people oppos- 
ing war and war preparations is in- 
creasing. If Europe has recognised the 
right to conscientious objection as 
fundamental in a modern democracy, 
suggesting the introduction of civilian 
service in member countries, we shall 
have to follow. 
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More forgery raids 


Sue Abrahams writes: Another 
pore raid on the Badge Centre and 

adical Press took place last Tuesday. 
It is believed the raid was in con- 
nection with the fake US Dollar bills, 


which are hel pa on one side “Is 


this worth the slaughter in Vietnam?” 
They were never intended as forge- 


Arrests and 
charges 


Arrested demonstrators were: Andy 
Anderson, Ron Bailey, Susan Bailey, 
Julian Banyard, John Brawley, Doug 
Brewood, Terry Chandler, Howard 
Cheney, Val Dickson, Roger Ethering- 
ton, Vincent Flynn, Del Foley, Jo 
Foster, Alan Fowler, lan Hutchinson, 
Jenny James, Steven Jefirys, John 
Lea, Peter Lumsden, Mike McKenna, 
Barnaby Martin, Triantafyelia Mat- 
ziorini, Elizabeth Miller, Morgan 
O’Brian, Bob Overy, Andrew Pap- 
worth, Huw Price, Louis Radice, 
Michael Randle, Philip Redman, John 
Rose, Derek Russell, Heather Russell, 
Mike Seaman, Jeffrey Shaw, Martin 
Shaw, Diana Shelley, Maria Styllou, 
Gwyn Weller, Ken Weller and Peter 
Willis. One girl refused to give her 
name. 
Each was charged with ‘‘ Being at a 
weet meeting, using threatening be- 
viour with intent to provoke a 
breach of the peace at Upper Brook 
Street” (Public Order Act, 1936) and 
that “‘. ..at Upper Brook Street... 
(they) unlawfully fought and made 
an affray” (Common Law). Terry 
Chandler was also charged with as- 
saulting a police officer occasioning 
“ actual bodily harm.” 
The 42 were remanded in custody 
over last weekend in Holloway, Brix- 
ton and Ashford prisons after the 
magistrate at Marlborough Street had 
accepted a police submission that 
fingerprints had to be taken. On Mon- 
day, solicitor Benedict Birnberg se- 
cured their release on bail. Commit- 
tal proceedings will be held at Mary- 
lebone on May 23 and May 24. The 
case is expected to go to the Old 
Bailey. 


ries and, in fact, by the very nature 
of the wording on the back could not 
be passed off as genuine dollars. 
Terry Chandler, the manager of the 
Badge Centre, is in custody at Brix- 
ton following the Greek Embassy 
demonstration and is also facing 
charges relating to the dollar bills. | 
On Saturday morning at 8 am police 
arrived at the Edgware home of 
Melvin Estrin, a member of the Lon- 
don Committee of 100, with a warrant 
for his arrest. Melvin was charged 
later at Tottenham Court Road police 
station with Conspiracy to utter 
forged notes. He was kept at the 
police station without bail until Mon- 
day morning when he appeared at 
Marlborough Street Magistrates 
Court. Benedict Birnberg the solicitor 
acting for him was not in Court. He 
was not informed by the Court that 
the case was coming up at that time; 
Melvin therefore appeared without 
any legal assistance and we remanded 
in custody until May 9, and is at 
present at Brixton Prison. 

An attempt is to be made tomorrow, 
Wednesday, to get a release order for 
Melvin from a Judge in Chambers. 
However if either Melvin or Terry are 
still in Brixton on Sunday a support- 
ing demonstration will be organised 
there. The address for letters or food 
(fruit, sweets, newspapers etc) is 
H. M. Prison Brixton, Jebb Avenue, 
SW2. Enquiries: ARChway 1239. 


French marches 


Gerard Daechsel reports: About 400 
people marched from Nonancourt to 
Dreux in Normandy on April 23, in 
one of eleven marches throughout 
France organised by the Movement 
Against Atomic Arms. For the persis- 
tent peace action group in Dreux, it 
was an unprecedented success: the 
first local marches brought out less 
than a dozen people, but ten days 
before this year’s march, a meeting 
addressed by the biologist Jean Ros- 
tand packed a hall. The mayors of 
several nearby communities were 
among the marchers. 
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March of 


Shame: 


exhibitionists 
spoil the drama 


A correspondent writes: A mixture 
of 80% foot marchers and scenes 
depicted on too few lorries is an un- 
easy balance for a dramatised parade, 
which was the intention of the March 
of Shame. The original conception, to 
expose Vietnam today and Britain’s 
sanction of the war, was brilliant; 
but the interpretation, which was 
left, too trustingly, to free will, was 
haphazard and disorganised, though 
it was supported by many thousands. 
The reason is understandable. The 
peace movement is made up of 
amateurs; but professionals who put 
on great military carnival displays 
work for months beforehand, with 
ample funds. Nevertheless, some of 
the marchers need not have spoilt 
the producers’ intentions; they could, 
for once, have disciplined themselves 
to take a role in a drama which 
basically depicted a funereal proces- 
sion of shame and disgust. 

The route which was decided upon 
was a stroke of genius, and may well 
set a precedent against wandering 
in Mayfair and Oxford Street on a 
Sunday afternoon. The back streets 
of East London produced, to our 
British shame, thousands of specta- 
tors peering from the windows and 
doors of wretched houses not fit for 
the “ affluent society.” 

Looking at the grim Vietnamese 
scenes portrayed by posters and 
tablaux on the lorries, the deprived 
Londoners may well have been for- 
given their first reactions of self- 
interest (‘What about us first, 
mate? ”’); but they recognised suffer- 
ing, they recognised the families of 
Vietnam, in a way that no shop-gazer 
in the West End could have done. 
Pictorially, three items stood out. 
First, the float with the ‘‘ Queen,” her 
consort, and her Australian service- 
man; the people concerned here 
should be congratulated for their dig- 
nity and their sustained understand- 
ing, throughout the long procession, 
of their own dramatic impact. Second, 
the simplest lorry of all, with its 
metal drums of deathly chemicals and 
supporting scientists on board, which 
was a most effective form of dramatic 
economy: understatement at its 
best. 


BUDDHIST HQ 
BOMBED 


The Overseas Vietnamese Buddhist 
Association, in a letter from Paris 
dated April 29, claims that “ dis- 
guised governmental and pro-war 
groups ” in Vietnam were responsible 
for a bomb attack on the Buddhist 
School of Youth for Social Service. 
The attack took place on April 24; 
a group of people threw grenades into 
a student hall of residence, killing 
a visiting professor and a student, 
and wounding many others, eleven of 
them seriously. 

The school is known as a centre for 
peace activities in South Vietnam; 
its director is Thich Nhat Hanh, who 
has visited many countries, speaking 
for peace. He is at present out of 
Vietnam, 

Two Unified Buddhist Church leaders, 
Tri Quang and Huyen Quang, have 
appealed to Buddhists to take part 
in a protest meeting in Saigon. 


Third, the “Children Of Vietnam,” a 
lorry divided by a burnt Vietnamese 
village, with the suffering of all Viet- 
nam portrayed by a background of 
dramatically enlarged photographs, 
two Vietnamese soldiers fighting, 
and a refugee orphan. All this was 
set against the “barricade” of in- 
difference: a scene of two English- 
men surrounded by children’s toys 
and good food; they were sipping tea, 
playing games, and generally “ carry- 
ing on as usual.” ; 
In Whitehall, the impact of this mile- 
long march was partially ruined by a 
fair number of motley exhibitionists 
who offset the dedication of the in- 
tended tone by their shouting; they 
broke away, thereby shaming the 
March of Shame with their apparent 
inability to pass Downing Street with 
bowed heads, nor could they resist 
the impulse to shout down that 
empty road, ‘Out! Out! ” (as if we 
didn’t know!). Just for once, it was 
a deathly silence which was needed 
at that particular moment. 

A fair crowd (about 5,000) was wait- 
ing for us to reach Trafalgar Square. 
There were a lot of policemen about, 
and the atmosphere was tense. People 
wandered about asking each other 
what was going to happen. Would 
Kathy Farr be arrested? Would there 
be a fight? What were the police go- 
ing to do? 

In the end, we arrived; Jim Radford 
introduced his actors, and they said 
their pieces. There was a bit too much 
about Britain being in pawn to the 
US, but Queen Kathy sounded sin- 
cere, and George Brown’s winey re- 
ferences went down well. The loyal- 
ists at the front kept up their shout- 
ing during the minute's silence for 
the dead in Vietnam. 

Finally, an unmelodious national an- 
them (the Star-Spangled Banner, of 
course), and everybody went away. 
One or two arrests; no fights to speak 
of. The demonstration was a success, 
on its own terms, but the reckless- 
ness in Whitehall spoilt it. When will 
we ever learn to discipline ourselves 
for the sake of the overall cause? 
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